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1 ° § h | | | | Official acquaintance that may be of great mutual 
Pennsy yaa rag Journa *| benefit. The Institute is thus made to accommodate 
- ——— ——— | the teachers in the out-skirts of the county, who 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. | perhaps rarely attend when held at the county seat. 
aw ee = | For a similar reason, such an arrangement is of great 
THO. H. BURROWES, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. | advantage to the directors and citizens of the locality, 
_ 206: who are by this means firmly enlisted in the enter- 
De.ay or tHIs NumBer: This number was kept prize. ” . 
back longer than usual in the hope of being able to) Tye exercises were, as usual,—lectures, discus- 
announce the result of the action of the Legislature) .i41. essays, music, and class-drills. Much interest 
upon the amendments to the school law now before | was imparted in the Mathematical department, by 
that body. But no final action having taken place, the instruction given by Prof. John F. Stoddard, 
the intended announcement must be postponed] author of the series of Mathematical works so well 
another month. known to our teachers. The exertions of the Super- 
|intendents in conducting this Institute, were very 
Eprroriau Marrer: A press of communications | ¢ommendable, and we hope that this experiment of a 
and other matter, has excluded several editorial | ynion of effort may be repeated. 
articles intended for this number. 




















| The regular spring session of the Crawford county 
mac? ees tae | Institute was held at Conneautville, during the week 
Primary Instruction: The ablearticle on Pri-| commencing March 18. The success throughout 
mary Instruction from the biennial report of Super-| the entire sessions was very flattering. Most of the 
intendent Bateman, of Illinois, is worth careful pe-| leading teachers of the county were present, to the 
rusal. number of over two hundred, and the real enthusiasm 
that is inherent in the profession was manifest.— 
NOTES BY THE DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT. (| They seemed to feel as though it was a good thing 
A joint Institute between the counties of Venango| to come up twice a year and exchange greetings and 
and Crawford, was held at Cochranton, commencing | sympathies. 
March 11th, and continued one week. It was con-| The Institute was fortunate in having a large num- 
ducted by Superintendents Dale and Thompson, and/ per of eminent instructors. There was besides the 
was presided over by the Rev. H. Thompson. The) County Superintendent, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Beach, 
number of teachers from Venango county was small, | of the Meadville Academy, Mr. Snow, of the Water- 
on account of a misunderstanding about the time of | ford Academy, Erie county, Prof. Thompson, Prin- 
holding it, and a consequent failure in giving the) cipal of the North Western State Normal School, 
notice ; but those who were present were of the first} Prof. Lead of the Willoughby Female Seminary, 
grade. There were in all, about a hundred. This} Ohio, former County Superintendent, and Superin- 
plan of holding joint institutes we regard as a good| tendent Savage of Erie county. A very interesting 
one. If there is some favorable locality near the feature of this Instituce was an informal meeting 
border, where two or three Superintendents can come) from 8 to 9 o’clock in the morning and from 1 to 2 
together and hold a session, it gives an opportunity | in the afternoon of each day, held for a familiar inter- 
for a division of labor, and for making personal and' change of opinion upon the workings of different 
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authods. It y was solmiles to whats are stesue as classes 
where the teachers are divided off into sections. It 
was a sort of conference or experience meeting in 
which females as well as males felt free to join, and in 
order to regulate it so that both sides should have a 
fair chance, they were only allowed to speak alterna- 
tively. Great practical advantage is derived from they are permitted by their parents to acquire, must 
this kind of exercises. The whole body of teachers|be had here. While the teachers of these schools 
became familiar with the practice which prevails | are doing their best for the improvement of the schol- 
throughout the schools of the county, and if any one | ars, much is lost to the public by the want of new and 
bas met with remarkable success in teaching any | | improved methods of instruction, in use in other 
particular branch, or in managing and governing a) | places, but which have not been introduced here.— 


believed that but few, ifany, tocshens 1 in this dant 
ment, have now more children under their charge 
than they can attend to satisfactorily. Our primary 
and secondary schools deserve the best attention of 
the Board, as a majority of children are taken from 
school before advancing further, and all the education 





school, the whole body of teachers are acquainted | 
with the means employed, and all partake of the 


spirit which he seems to possess. 


have some capital to start with. 


The people of Conneautville deserve mention for | 


the liberal hospitality extended to the members of 
the association and visitors from abroad. 


HOME EVENTS FOR MARCH. 

Buiair County : 
schools took place at Hollidaysburg, last week, be- 
ginning on Monday morning and closing on Friday | 
The Directors and County Superintendent | 
A favorable report is given of 


evening. 
were in attendance. 


the school—the teachers giving ample evidence of | the 


industry in the discharge of their onerous duties. 

School No. 3, Female department, was especially 
interesting, owing to a new feature introduced by 
Miss McCord, which is the editing of a monthly | 
manuscript paper called “ The School Girl's Bud- 
get,” 
young iadies. It comprises essays, poems, enigmas, 
acrostics, 
editorial column which would do credit to the sanc- 
tum of Godey. 

The High School, taught by Prof. Miller, contin- 
ues to maintain its prestige, Among other good 
points, the exercises in Greek, Latin and German 
as well as Mathematics, show that his school stands 
unrivalled in excellence. 

it is through their regular visitation (Board of 
Directors) that the progress of our schools is greatly 
accelerated. If parents would also join their efforts 
to those of the Directors and teachers, by habitually 
visiting the schools, a still better state of advance- 
ment by their children would result. 


Tae Pusuic 
County : 


Scnoots or Rkapine, Berks 


From the sixth annual report of the Board 


of Controllers, we learn that there have been no ma- 
terial changes during the past year, either in teach- 
ers or the general arrangements of the schools. 
report goes on to say: 

“ Efforts have been made, during the past year, to 
relieve the crowded condition which was a subject of | 
<omplaint in some of our primary schools ; 


The 


and it is 


Young teachers 
too are put in possession of large experience, and| 


An examination of the public) 


the first number of which was read by the| 


Lon mots, political dissertations, and an} 


The committee can but repeat the suggestions on 
this subject made in former reports. 


“ The Grammar Schools, under very competent and 
faithful teachers, have done a large amount of work. 
|The stimulus of the High School has been such, that 
there is no longer any fear that pupils will not be 
pushed fast enough; the only apprehension that 
might be felt is that they are sometimes over-taxed. 
It is not always an easy matter for teachers to adjust 
|lessons so as to suit the capabilities of every member 
W hat may be an easy task for one scholar 
will be difficult for another. In all cases, short les- 
|sons, well learned, are better than large tasks imper- 
|fectly accomplished. 


of a class. 


|. Pie sldantvabte working ofthe High School under 
system of recitations in common, by both males 
land females, leaves no doubt of the merit of this plan. 
The prejudice at first encountered, by a return to 
|the system of our youth, has disappeared, and the 
|school has, as it deserves, the hearty confidence and 
|approval of those most interested in it. It has now 
|78 boys and 76 girls on its rolls and is doing its im- 
| portant work in a quiet but most efficient manner.— 


|The members of the Board have reason to congratu- 
|late themselves on the excellent corps of teachers 
|having charge of the school. 


“ During the past year, instruction in Vocal Music 
has been introduced into the High and Grammar 
Schools of this city, under Professor and Miss Teed. 
|The success of the scholars has been highly gratify- 
ing, and the exercises present one of the most de- 
lightful features of our public schools. The moral 
and refining effect of music is well known, and it is 
hoped that this branch of instruction may now be 
considered as having a permanent place in our sys- 


| tem.” 
| 


The whole number of pupils enrolled in the public 
schools of Reading, in January, 1860, was 3,634, and 
| the numberin attendance, 2,905. The number of pu- 
pils in the High School was 157. 


Curester County: Mr. Woodruff, the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools for Chester county, has 
since last June, traveled over 3000 miles in the dis- 
charge of his duty—held 38 public examinations— 
i visited 289 schools, about 30 of them twice—and is 
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about ready for the 30 or 40 examinations to be held| The County Superintendent spoke of the great suo- 
before the opening of the spring and summer schools. | cess attending the schools of the township, the ben- 


Cuxton County: The Beech Creek Institute | efits of the Association, suggested certain improve- 


met at Beech Creek on the 22d and continued two |™ents in the school rooms, spoke of the importance 
of hiring well qualified teachers, and at remunerating 


days. 
wages. Miss Maggie L. Kinnier read a well pre- 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year, viz: President, L. T. Fearon; Vice President, | 
James Clark ; Secretary, W.H. Gearhart. Messrs.) yyieeri~ County : The Granville Township Teach- 
McGhee, Liggett, Rogers, Smith, Trexler and Wen- jers’ Association closed for the winter, February 20th, 
sell, a Comes on order. |having held seventeen meetings. The exercises con- 

The Institute bong addressed by Messrs. Berry, | sisted of recitations in the various branches taught 
McGhee, Furst, Quigley, montis, Edson, Herr, Bit- lin the Public Schools, lectures, essays and discus- 
ner, McMurray, searhart, F — &e., and Was | sions; in addition to these, there was also a recitation 
conducted taseagaoms with muvb optis one prot. lin Algebra at each meeting. The meetings were 
depuis aul sdnaaiaeeearaens side edd. held in the different school houses of the district, and 


are among the greatest sources of success ; and those ; pige ; : ; 
parents who neglect this duty, are blind to the inter- thus showing their interest ln the cause of education. 


est ef their children. | . ‘ ; ’ 
1 . N ) tr Cor : alle wns .— s 
Resolved, That experience has taught us, that | fontour County: Valley Township.—Firtt, s 


Teachers’ Institutes are highly beneficial ; and ought | Word about our public schools under the care of the 
therefore, to be enncouraged by all interested in the | following teachers: Messrs. Frank Bates, J. Moore 
education of the rising generation. | Wilson, Jacob ©. Miller, Alex. Caldwell and Mr. 

The West Branch Teachers’ Association met at) Johnson. Their mode of instruction will compare 
Chatham's Run on the 8th ult., and remained ia ses- | yi4}, any other five teachers in the county. On 
sion two days. Addresses were delivered by Messrs. | ‘Thursday evening last, the schools all met at the 
S. M. McCartney, Wm. J. Poorman, W. V. Davis, | school room of J. Moore Wilson, for the purpose of 
EK. B. Parker, J. H. Berry, A. H. Strayer, G. O. organizing a spelling match. Gutelius Snyder, Esq., 
Deise, D. P. Baird, G. M. Yocum and others. 'gave notice that he would present two handsome 

The committee on resolutions reported a resolution | hound volumes to the two best spellers in the town- 
recommending the establishment of two graded Ship. After one hour’s sharp spelling, the large circle 


pared address to pupils, parents and teachers. 


were well attended by the citizens of the township ; 


schools in the neighborhood. \narrowed down to six. ‘lhe competitors at this time 
Hountinapon County: Another session of the;}exhibited great uneasiness, but finally Miss Phebe 
Milnwood Academy, located in our village, of which | Blue and Miss Elizabeth Blue, proved best. The 
Prof. Wvods is Principal, is rapidly drawing to a/|crowd was large, and the excitement as great as if 
close. Both teachers and pupils are diligently en- |‘ Old Abe” had been there. Miss Mary M. Flora 
gaged in reviewing the studies of the session, pre-|was the prize speller on the Tuesday evening pre- 
paratory to the public examination and closing ex- | ceding.— Danville Inteltgencer. 
hibition. This Institution is well officered, well| Wousrworenaxnp Country: The Donegal District 
governed, well taught, and seems admirably adapted Institute, met at School House No. 1, Donegal, 
to accomplish the objects for which it was founded. | March 17th inst., at half past9 o'clock, A.M. The 
Summer session commences the first Wednesday in teacher, J..Mut r 


‘ Jampbell, having his school in atten- 
May.—Shirleysburg Herald. 


'dance, proceeded with his regular exercises; at the 
Jerrerson County: On the 9th ult., the Teach-! close of which W. W. Correll dclivered a very ap- 
ers’ Association of Oliver township was held at the | propriate address to the pupils, after which the In- 
Harl school house. The teachers of the township— | stitute took a recess of an hour to partake of a 
several from adjoining townships—the Directors—a | sumptuous dinner prepared by the citizens. 
a good number of citizens and the County Superin-| The Institute was again called to order at the ap- 
intendent were present. The exercises consisted of | pointed time ; on motion of H. B. Blackburn, the 
explanations of parts of arithmetic, reading exercises; | citizens in attendance—of whom a large number were 
the proper pronunciation of certain words; the con-| present and manifested much interest in the cause— 
sideration of the excelleney or deficiency of the new | were elected honorary members—when the members 
series of books adopted, whether the teachers shonld | of the Institute expressed their opinion and made 
require classes in reading to take up the lessons in|remarks on the teacher’s method, as exhibited dur- 
the order they stand, or should select, here and there, |ing the forenoon. A report was read by J. R. Bell, 
the parts they may wish to be read. On most ofthese |subject, “School Punishment’’—and by William 
points, there was a difference of opinion, and that |M’Kelveen on “The Progress of Literature,” which 
difference was quite manifest in the free and earnest | were discussed and adopted. 
expressicn of opinion by those who took part. W. W. Correll was elected President; William 
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M’Kelveen, Vice President ; J. N. Campbell, Sec- 
retary ; J. Gettemy, Treas’r ; and J. R. Bell, Critic. 





JOTTINGS FROM THE JOURNALS. 
Surrnsontan Instrrution: Wm. B. Astor, Hon, 
L. Dayton, of New Jersey, and Prof. Felton, of 
Massachusetts, have been appointed regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution —Zducutor. 





Amour pve sa Proression: Pourque vous at- 
tachiez a votre ecole, il fant que vous aimiez votre 
profession. Tout homme que n’a pas |’ amour de 
son etat est a plaindre,—l’ instituteur plus que tout 
autre. © 

Ayez cette noble passion. Quelle soit |’ instruc- 
tion que vous avez acquise, gardez vous d’ imiter 
ces instituteurs qui affectent de se croire fort au- 
dessus de leurs humbles devoirs, et qui, par cette 
pretention meme, s’en montrent indignes. Gradez- 
vous surtout d’imiter ceux qui declament sans 
cesse contre le ministere qu’ils exercent, qui le sup- 
portent impatiemment comme une chaine a laquelle 
ils restent attaches malgre eux, qui en exagerent 
continuellement les inconvenients et les ennuis, et 
qui ne cessent de se repandre sur leur propre sort 
en plaintes ameres. 

Ces hommes croient paraitre plus grands aux 
yeux de ceux qui les entendent ; miserable erreur ; 
leurs plaintes insensees ne font que les rendre ridi- 
cules.—Journal De L’ Instruction Publique. 





Make Home BRIGHT AND PLEASANT: 
More than lofty swelling ;titles, 
More than fashion’s luring glare, 
More than Mammon’s gilded honors, 
More than thoughts can well compare— 
See that home is made atfractive 
By surroundings pure and bright; 
Trees, arranged with taste and order, 
Flowers with all their sweet delight. 


Seek to make your home most lovely— 
Let it be a smiling spot, 

Where, in sweet contentment resting, 
Care and sorrow are forgot ; 

Where the flowers and trees are waving, 
Birds will sing their sweetest song ; 

Where the purest thoughts will linger, 
Confidence and love belong. 


There each heart will rest contented, 
Seldom wishing far to roam, 
Or, if roaming, still we cherish 
Mem’ries of that pleasant home. 
Such a home makes man the better; 
Pure and lasting its control ; 
Home with pure and bright surroundings 
Leaves its impress on the soul. 
Journal of Education, L. C. 


Stupy or History: A writer in the Illinois 
Teacher, after speaking of other studies usually 
pursued in school, and the kind of discipline which 
they are designed to give, thus speaks of history: 


'* But what pabulum is furnished those genial pic- 
ture gallaries of our nature,—the fancy and imagi- 
nation? In many of our schools, none at all: all 
tis grave, logical, disciplinary; the boy is treated 
‘as a sage rather than a child, as though he were 
fonder of a lunar hypothesis, than a Robinson Cru- 
soe. To meet the wants of these faculties, history, 
‘we believe, possesses admirable qualifications.— 
What a world of gay and glorious thought opens 
in the pages of the past, before the wondering 
gaze of the curious youth! For him the classic 
lands live again in all the pride of ancient story: 
the Chaldean counts the stars on the plains of 
Shinar ; Thebes sends forth her hosts from a hun- 
dred gates ; the Macedonian sweeps Asia from the 
| Hellespont to the Hyphasis ; the Greek crowns the 
| Acropolis with miracles of genius ; imperial Rome 
|leads captive nations in procession to the Capitol ; 
the knight of the middle ages again vindicates the 
| Surpassing beauty of his own “ fayre ladye ;” while 
|the camp fires of the Revolution once more blaze 
| beneath the hills of Valley Forge. For materials 
‘of this kind, what study so rich? Where may be 
found a field so abundant in such suggestions as 
'are likely to enkindle all the poetry of the childish 
/nature ?” 





| 


Work anv not Pray: Scarcely a day passes, 
|that some one does not say to me,—“ why not urge 
| them to go to work, and turn their muscular exer- 
|tions to some profit?” The manual labor schools 
and colleges, which have so deeply interested some 
of our best and most earnest educators, have been 
based upon the idea, that this needed muscular ex- 
ercise might be turncd to utilitarian purposes. Of 
course, such an alternation of intellectual and 
bodily exercises is good, and it would certainly 
seem, that such institutions should succeed. It is 
nevertheless.true they have almost uniformly fail- 
ed. Their friends have explained these failures in 
a great variety of ways; but I think a fundamen- 
tal defect has never been properly considered. 

It is a simple physiological fact, that the student 
who has worked hard over his books for hours, does 
not need more work, not even if it be muscular.— 
What he requires, is exhilerating play. He needs 
to laugh and shout; he needs fun and excitement, 
something which will not simply exercise the mus- 
cles, but will make the blood dash through the 
brain, and give a freshness and elasticity to the 
mind. 

Here is to be found the true defect in manual 
labor schools. A gymnasium, in which are boister- 
ous, exhilerating games, full of mirth and emula- 
tion, will always be instinctively sought by the 
over-taxed brain.” —Lewis’s Gymnastics. 





Evevation or Cottece Epvcation: In the year 
1858, Bishop De. Lancy, in a communication to 
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the Regents of the University of New York, sug-|“ Why, I'd take off his bridle and turn him loose, 


gested and warmly urged the adoption of a plan,| and walk home, sir.” “You may go and take your 
to test and stimulate college education, by an| seat, Johnny.” Johnny could not be made to see 





annual examination at the State Capitol, before a| the necessity of using the switch.—Conn. Common 


Board of Examiners, of a certain number of the 


students in each college, to be selected for that 


purpose, and the awarding of prizes, in medals or 
books, to the most meritorious. As the scheme! 


required Legislative sanction and aid, it was 
brought before the Literature Committee of the 
Senate by a communication from Bishop De La- 
ney; but while the object met, as it is believed, 
the approval of the committee, no definite action 
was had in regard to it. 

President Anderson, of the University of Ro- 
chester, also took a warm interest in the subject, 
and in a letter addressed to the chairman of the 
committee, said: “I have no doubt, that in five 
years time, it would have the effect to elevate im- 
mensely the standard of scholarship in our col- 
leges.” 

The subject was earnestly recommended by the 
Regents to the consideration of the Legislature, in 
their annual Reports in 1859 and 1860, and again 
in their report recently submitted, 

The importance of some action which will devel- 
op more thoroughly our system of college educa- 
tion, and “by which the absolute and relative work 
performed in every college, shall be brought before 
the public, whereby indolence and inefficiency shall 
be made to appear, and energy and capacity be 
rewarded,” both in teachers and students, is so 
generally felt, that the Regents have recently ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with the Presidents 
of the Colleges, the appropriate committees of the 
Legislature, and other gentlemen interested in the 
subject, on the plan submitted by Bishop De La- 
ney, or on devising and maturing some other which 


may effectively secure the object proposed.—New 
York Teacher. 





ArGuMENT FROM Anatocy: The worthy gentle- 
man who rules the rising generation of boys in a 
certain town in Tennessee, had occasion recently, 
to correct a little fellow named Johnny. Now, 
Johnny got into a fit of what is called “sulks,” 
because he was whipped, and in order to convince 
him, that he was justly and necessarily punished, 
his teacher had recourse to the following argument : 
“Well, Johnny, suppose you were riding a big 


horse to water, and had a keen switch in your| 


hand, and all at once the horse were to stop and 
refuse to go any further, what would you do?”— 


Johnny stifled his sobs for a moment, and look-| 


ing up through his tears, replied, “I’d cluck to 
him, sir.” ‘But, Johnny, suppose he wouldn’t go 
for your clucking, what would youdo then?” “I'd 
get down and lead him, sir.” “And what if he 
were obstinate and would not let you lead him ?”— 


School Journal, 


| Srmpiicity or THE NesuLAR Hyporuesis: When 
| the number and variety of the phenomena explain- 
|ed by the nebular hypothesis are duly considered, 
| the weight of evidence in its favor must be admit- 
|ted, we think, by every unbiased mind. The ro- 
tation of the sun; the unity of direction of the 
|planetary motions; the approximate coincidence 
| of the planes in which the planets move, with the 
| plane of the solar equator; the general argument 
| between the direction of the axial and orbital rev- 
olutions; the small eccentricities of the plane- 
|tary orbits; the rings of Saturn; the central heat 
of the earth; the oblate form and primitive fluid- 
| ity of the planets ; the origin of the comets ; tele- 
| scopic revelations in regard to the pbysical consti- 
tution of the sun, moon, and some of the planets ; 
the phenomena of variable stars ; the equality be- 
|tween the periods of rotation and orbital revolu- 
|tion of the satellites ; the extraordinary pheno- 
|mena presented by the first three satellites of Ju- 
piter ; the zone of asteroids between Mars and Ju- 
piter; the zodiacal light ; the analogy between the 
periods of rotation of the primary planets; the 
| distribution of the satellites ;—all, as we have seen, 
are accounted for by the nebular cosmogony, while 
‘for many of them at least,no other explanation 
has been offered. Adopting this hypothesis, all 
the motions of the solar system, are derived from 
a single impulse communicated by the Creator to 
the primitive nebula: rejecting it, each motion of 
every member demands the separate operation of 
His power. Now, “if there be two modes of ex. 
| plaining any phenomenon” of nature, then, ceteris 
| paribus, that is the most probable which is the most 
| simple. For by what we observe in creation around, 
we are forced upon the conviction, that the Al- 
|mighty acts in this respect, with the economy of 
creative energy, which, although infinitely more 
perfect in its degree, has nevertheless its visible 
type in that husbandry of our resources, that dis- 
position to economy in our efforts, which impels us 
| always to avail ourselves of the simplest possible 
| means of effecting all that we wish to do.—Jndsana 
| School Journal. 


Hea.tay Curtpren: “ What makes the children 
in England so healthy and ruddy ?” 

“They are fed on good bread, bannocks and 
| milk.” 
| “Do they not give them any pies, hot cakes and 
preserves ?”’ said little Lizzie. 
| “No, child, except on special occasions, and then 
| sparingly.”—Jndiana School Journal. 
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Correct Sreaxirne: Then what 
complishment it is to speak well! Mr. Everett,— 
perhaps the best speaker of the English language 
both in public and private—once said, if his’ 








an elegant ac-|pass! allow me to reflect a moment, sir; ah! yes. 


The compass, sir, has—yes! It depends entirely 
upon the size of the instrument, sir.’— Mich. Jour. 


of Education, 





daughter could have but one of two things, a habit 
of oie reading, or grace in playing the piano- Davip P. Pace who had been for a long time & 
forte, he would much prefer, that she should speak successful teacher -, Newbargport, Mass., was 
and read correctly and gracefully the English lan- |appointed the first principal of the State Normal 
guage, than to have her an accomplished singer School at Albany, N.Y. On accepting the op 
and performer on the pianoforte. And he certain- ;PO!@tment, he was heard to say in view of his re- 


ly did not over estimate the accomplishment, of 'sponsible position, “ J will succeed or die.” He en- 
pS this i eke . , ’ __ |tered upon and prosecuted his work with the same 


But one can never learn | : “8 
: determined spirit indicated by this expression. The 
to speak well,—that is to prononnce the letters ; ‘ . 
be ; enterprise was new and unpopular in the State, but 
properly, with distinctness and grace, in the na-| ae 
; ‘ Rd! ._|under his judicious management, and with his en- 
tional and not in a provincial manner, and to give| é 
: ithusiasm and perseverance, the school was a per- 
due emphasis and force to every word and idea,— |. ; : , 
; fect success. Hehad accomplished his object, and 
unless he does this, not occasionally merely, but| ~~ ; “a . 
. . »|gained an enviable position, as one of the leading 
always and everywhere. He must speak carefully 
tae gras, .- educational men of the age. But excessive labor 
in his conversation in the family, on the street, in 
: ‘ ; . .. ,.__|and crushing cares, at length proved too much for 
the social circle, and especially in the recitation|,. , Saad ; 
Ps J |his feeble constitution, and he sank to his rest.— 
room.— Conn. Common Scheol Journal. Lo : y at ; cs 
|The following beautiful lines by Mrs. Sigourney, 
were written as a tribute to his memory, soon after 
his death in 1848: 





Train 10 Inpustry: A successful man was once 
asked, “ what is genius ?” “ Genius,” he replied, “is 
simply patience.” If you have ever glanced over 
Sir David Brewster's life of Sir Isaac Newton, you 
will have been much impressed with the testimon- 
ies of this most distinguished philosopher, as to the 
virtue of industry. Said he, “ If I have done the! 
public any service, it is due to nothing but indus- 
try and patient thought.” ‘I keep a subject con- 
tinually before me, and wait till the first dawnings 
open little by little into a full and clear light.” An} 
old lady who lived next door to him, related to a 
visitor with great merriment, the conduct of “a 
little old man” that sat in the next yard all day 
long blowing soap bubbles.” That “little old man” | 
was Sir Isaac Newton, all day long studying the 


““ SUCCEED OR DIE.” 

Teacher was that thy creed? 
The motto on thy banner, when thou cam’st 
A soldier to the field? 

** Succeed or die !”? 

*Twas graven on thy shield. Unresting toil 
Was the first trophy, as the grateful heart 
Of many a youth, to patient knowledge trained, 
Doth testify with tears; while many a man 
Crowned by his Alma Mater, from the posts 
Of honor or of care, remembers well 


Whose strong persuasive nature led him there. 
So thy first goal was gained. 


But for the next, 
The Excelsior of thy creed, methinks the first 


separation of the rays of light into the primary 
colors, as they were reflected from the shining sur- | 
face of the fleeting globes. So many others, lesser 


stars than Newton it is true, have borne witness. 


Involved the second: for to die like thee, 
Was the climax of a full success, 

Taking its last reward; yea, such reward, 
As waiteth those, who the young shail turn 





But time will not allow me to quote. Teach pati-| 7° righteousness, a name above the stars, 


ent, sober, continuous industry, whether that of 
‘ op . Forever shines. 
the brain, or of the hands, if you wish your son to| 


. ye . , . 
rise to honor.— Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


That in the cloudless firmament of God 
[ Vermont School Journal. 





| Mustc amone us: In an ill-natured article, the 
‘London Musical World says, Americans are not a 
|musical people, but thinks this is not strange, in a 
ination, whose greatest bard is Longfellow, who, it 
(declares, has produced “ nothing”’—all his good 
|things being “ borrowed.” ‘The most appropriate 
music for ‘ Hiawatha,” it thinks, “ would consist 
‘of Indian melodies, harmonized in the style of the 
| Finns, and sung through the nose, after the man- 
” It is very easy to reply to 
“you are another” style. If Americans, 
|busy in subduing forests, and clearing up a conti- 
Richard. “ The compass, sir? well, sir—thecom-|nent, have as yet only found time from their 





Points oF THE Compass: How many and varied 
are the amusing occurrences of the recitation 
room! We should be infinitely obliged to any 
teacher or student, to send us examples of mistakes 
in translation, or misapprehension, or stupidity on 
the part of idle students. 
ample : 


Take the following ex- 


A class in surveying was called, and the Prof. of | ner of the Americans. 
Conics asked a dull student,—* Richard, how many | qj) this 
points has the compass ?” 
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mployments, to teach the English how to | 


rougher e 
sail yachts, and make locks, mowing and sewing | 


machines, and some other trifles, and have not yet | 
done much in music, it is not so much to be won- 
dered at, as that Englishmen, who had got soned 
little island set to rights long before we left them: | 
should have done scarcely more in this way. Han- 
del is their only great musical name as yet; but 


| coming more numerous, upon the old m« 
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the many feeble attacks recently made, and every day be- 


ynstrous 


system, 


will it is hoped, ere long, attract the attention, and en- 


jual to the great 


list the efforts of some master mind, « 


undertaking, and ensure its accomplishment. 


A Primary Dictionary of the English La age. By 
Joseph E. Worcester, L.L.D. 12mo. 384 pages. Swany, 
Brewer & Tileston, Boston. 1861. 

This is a neat, cheap and well prepared work of the 


unfortunately that does not happen to be English. | kind, for those who still adhere to the use of the one—de- 


| 
/ 


The World is particularly severe, on what it terms 
our national air, (as though we had but one) allud- | 
ing, we suppose, to “ Yankee Doodle.” It may be| 
remarked, that England gave us this air, and that | 
we cherish it for the giver’s sake,or rather because 
of the circumstances under which it was given | 
more than for any merit of its own. The World | 
sneers also at our “negro melodies ;” and we admit 
the propriety of the sneer, but remember they have 
been about as popular in England as here. On 
the whole, while we admit our musical short com- 
ings, we have doubts if mother England is just in 
the position to “ throw the first stone” at us, on| 
this account.—Musical Review. | 


Hook Notices. 


A PorvLar TREATISE on Comets: By James C. Wat- 
son, Prof. of Astronomy, &c. 12mo. 363 pages. James 
Challen & Son, Philadelphia. 1861. 

This is an interesting and well written account of the 
nature, and former opinions relating to these remarkable 
bodies, with a full list of those whose appearance has been 
recorded from the earliest times. It is not loaded or ob- 
acured by scientific terms, or complicated calculations ; 
while it is the work of one who seems to be scientifically 
master of his subject; and it is therefore readable by 
every class. The last two chapters,—discussing, amongst 
other matters, the ‘‘physicai constitution of Comets,” “‘ the 
nebular hypothesis,” and ‘the existence of a resisting 
medium in space,” are very interesting. 





A Practicat GRAMMAR based upon the structure of the 
English Language ; with progressive exercises, in which 
words, phrases, and sentences are classified according 
to their relation to each other. Adapted to the use of 
Schools and private students. By P. F. Lamar. Re- 
vised stereotype edition. 18mo. 219 pages. James Chal- 
len, Philadelphia. 1861. 

This is another attempt, and by no means a successful 
one, to free English Grammar from Latin rule. The time 
will come, when this shall be done; but it will require a 
much fuller knowledge of the inflected languages, and a 
much deeper insight into the nature of the class to which 
our own belongs, than the present author possesses. The 
reformer who boggles at such terms as Adjective and Arti- 
cles—Substituting, “* Descriptives”’ and ‘*Definitives,’°— 
yet retains ‘“* Verbs,” “ Participles’? and ‘* Participial 
Nouns”’ ;—who says, “ case” is so called from the Latin 
word ‘* casus”’ an “‘ end or termination’? ;—who places the 
© Pronoun”? and “ Tense” in juxta position with each 
other, but puts “‘ Definitives’? (articles, &c.) and “ Des- 


criptives” (adjectives) after the verb,—and who, withal, | 


mostly uses the * question and answer’ form in his text, 
is not the one to do the work. Still it will be done; and 


finition vocabularies in schoo]. For ourselves, we cannot 


countenance them, when fuller and more satisfactory and 


+ 
t 


instructive Dictionaries may be had at the cost of a few 


additional cents. It has the advantage of an appendix, 
containing a large list of Latin and Greek, and of scrip- 
ture proper names, and of modern geographical names, 
with the proper pronunciation of each. 

ups, which we 
noticed some time ublished by P. 
Reed & Co., have passed inte the hands of C. Scribner, 124 
Grand street, New York. They are rapidly winning their 
ard of any 
consent te 


ScuReTrer’s Maps: These invaluable maps 


ago, when they were | 


} 


way to general favor; and we have not he 


Teacher, by whom they are used, who 
be deprived of them on any terms. 


would 


Tue Lire anv Letters of Mrs. Emily C. Judson. By 
A. C. Kendrick, Professor of Greek in the University of 


Rochester. Sixth Thousand. New York. Sheldon 
| & Co. 112 Nassau Street. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
| The writings of Mrs. Judson under the nom de plume of 
| « Fanny Forester’? are familiar to the reading publie.— 
| From her first appearance a3 a writer, she captivated by 
| the peculiar grace and beauty of her style. N. P. Willis, 


jin writing to her respecting some of her ear] 


est produc- 
tions, says, ‘‘ I think, by the way, tha I 


had better be 
rhe time is 


+ 1 
t you 


I 
n. 


looking forward to an enlarged reputati 


when you will ‘ have a call’ to collect 
| these tales into a volume. You 


youthink. You are more readable than any female 


not very far off 
h more gift- 


are very mu 


‘ed than 


writer in this country.”’ 


| This volume is principally made of the correspon- 
|dence of Mrs. Judson, with just enough of comment and 
explanation by the Editor to give it form and coherence. 
had been 
less than it is. Dr. Ken- 
drick, we cannot refrain from expressing the belief that he 
has departed from the proper sphere of his genius in at- 


W 


up 


The reader will doubtless wish that this latter 


+ 


For with all due deference to 


tempting to edit this volume. In contrast th the beau- 
tiful, sylph-like style of ‘‘ Fanny Forester,’’ the bungling 
attempt at ease and brilliancy in the narrative seems most 
|**]ame and impotent.” 

But aside from this lack of harmony, the book is exceed 
ingly interesting and valuable. The »f the gifted 


i 


letter 


sou 


Ss, written 


authoress is poured out in her familiar 


| probably without the consciousness that they were ever to 
be made public; so that we feel in entire sympathy with 


t} 


her. The manner of her introduction to the literary world 
was so novel, and the friendly and encouraging words of 
N. P. Willis were so generous, that they at once excite 
our interest in her welfare, and our admiration for the 
kindness of his heart. 

First GREEK Book; comprising an outline of the forms 
| and inflections of the Language, a complete analytical 
| syntax, and an introductory Greek Reader, with notes 
| and vocabularies. By Albert Harkness, Ph. D. New 


York. D. Appleton & Co., 443 and 445 Broadway.— 
London. 16 Little Britain. 1561. 
The grateful acknowlegments of all teachers of the an- 


| 
| 
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cient classics are due to Prof. Harkness for the preparation 
of this book. It comprises just what is needed for begin- 
ners, not too much, or too little. Inasmuch as the study 
of a foreign language, is, in the primary stages, a work 
of the memory almost exclusively, it is necessary that 
these lessons should be very carefully selected, so that 
the pupil be compelled to learn only those things which 
will be of practical value to him, and will most readily 
induct him into a knowledge of the usages of the language. 
It is the fate of many a youth to spend wearisome terms 
of study in learning rules and exceptions, anomalous 
forms, and varied dialects, which he knows not how to 
apply, and often forgets in as short time as ittook to learn 
them. But the pupil cannot fall into this error if he uses 
this book. He learns just what he absolutely needs, and 
puts into practice his knowledge as fast as he acquires it. 
He understands the purpose for which he learns every 
item in the lesson; and hence his labor is pleasant to him 
and he readily remembers it. 

The chief excellence however of the book consists in the 
remarkable judgment displayed by the writer in grading 
the lessons. We have many books both in Latin and 
Greek prepared upon this general plan, but either on ac- 
count of the authors not being practical teachers, or be- 
cause they had not a proper realization of what a mind 
unskilled in the study of the dry details of a language is 
capable of doing, they have failed to be practically useful. 
A few of the first lessons, are, perhaps very properly 
graded, and the pupil advances pleasantly and profitably; 
but he soon encounters a lesson that embraces much that 
is not suited to his attainments; that is far in advance of 
his knowledge, and should have been reserved till a 
later period in his course, when he would be prepared to 
master and comprehend it. The consequence is, that he 
becomes discouraged, and loses all interest in the study, 
and is either dragged along unwillingly or quits it entirely. 
The beauty and great merit of this book is that every les- 
son is just suited to those which have preceded it. The 
pupil is not called to grapple with a difficulty till he has 
acquired strength by his previous exercises, to master it. 
He can readily understand every thing as he proceeds, 
and his progress is systematical. We predict for this book 
that popularity which has characterized the author’s Latin 
books prepared upon a similar plan. 


___ Oficial. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, APRIL, 1861. 


EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 
The County Superintendents of the State are requested 
to assemble, at the Schoo] Department in Harrisburg, at 
9 o’clock, A. M. 
On Tuesday, May 21, 1861, 
to transact business connected with the duties of taeir 








office, and to join in the consideration of the general edu- 


cational interests of the State. The convention will re- 
main in session four days, and is expected to embrace a 
much wider field of operation than heretofore. It is there- 
fore requested, that no officer will be absent, and that all 
will come prepared to remain till the close of the meeting. 


Previously to the meeting of the Convention, a circu- | 


lar will be issued, stating the programme of the proceed- 
ings, and suggesting subjects for its deliberation. 
As it is designed to invite those engaged in other parts 


of the educational field, into counsel with the Common’ 


School authorities,—each Superintendent is requested to 
transmit to this department, at his earliest convenience 
the name and post office address of every President of a 
College and Principal of a prominent Academy or Fe- 
male Seminary in his county; and also the name and ad- 
dress of the Principal of each High Common School and 
of the President of the Board of Directors of the district in 


which such High School is situated. 
Tuo. H. Burrowes, 
Superintendent Common Schools. 


School Department, Harrisburg, April 1, 1861. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO DIRECTORS—SCHOOL TAX. 

During the past year there has been very great diversity 
in the mode of assessing school tax, and much done that 
is not sanctioned by the provisions of the acts of assem- 
bly on the subject. Certain provisions to effect uniformity 
and greater simplicity on this perplexing subject, are now 
before the Legislature. As soon as these shall be dispose 
ed of, instructions will be issued by this Department con- 
forming to the law, whatever it shall then be; and it is 
hoped, that they can be made so plain and simple, as not 
to admit of mistake. These instructions will probably be 
issued in the May numbcr of this Journal. In the mean- 
time, it is respectfully suggested to the Boards of Direc- 
tors, that it will be better to postpone the assessment of 
the school tax, till the month of May, when it will still 
bein ample time to conform to the requirements of the 
law; and with the directions, that will then be in the 
reach of all, this may be done in a much more easy and 
satisfactory manner, than can now be accomplished. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO BOROUGH DISTRICTS. 

The special attention of Directors in all cities and 
boroughs composed of twoor more wards, is respectfully 
directed to the second section of the general schoo] law of 
8 May, 1854. That section requires the union of all the 
Boards of Directors in such districts, into one Board of 
Controllers, for the purposes therein specified; and con- 
templates the payment of the annual State appropriation 
coming from the State, only to the Treasurer of the pro- 
per Board of Controllers, and not to the Treasurers of the 
several Ward Boards, as in some cases has heretofore 
been practiced. Directors in citiesand boroughs, divided 
into wards, are therefore hereby informed, that the State 
appropriations for the school year, which will commence 
on the Ist Monday in June, 1861, will be paid to the 
Treasurer of the proper Board of Controllers, and to no 
other person. County Superintendents are requested to 
make this notice known to all concerned. 


225. SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN MARCH, 1861. 


Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts, 
Allegheny, Chartiers, John Hodgson, 342 00 
| 4 Elizabeth Boro’, Jno. E Shaffer, 67 60 
- Independent 1, John O’ Neil, 48 80 
- Robinson, Wm. McCoy, 171 60 
ms U. St. Clair, D. K. McKnight, 162 80 
Beaver, Frecdom, Philip Bentel, 51 20 
Berks, Caernarvon, Owen B. Good, 87 60 
= Hamburg Boro’, E. 8S. Smith, 130 00 
oa Long Swamp, Amos Weiler, 174 40 
as Shuttzville, John H. Funck, 12 80 
66 Womelsdorf, L. A. Livergood, 103 20 
| Blair, Catharine, Cyrus Mateer, 72 40 
si Antes, B. F. Bell, 172 40 
63 Tyrone Twp., D, P. Tussey, 87 60 
66 Snyder, David Moore, log 00 
Bradford, Towanda Boro’, P. D. Morrow, 96 80 
Ss Pike, Thomas Brink, 160 80 
” Macedonia Ind., S. S. Bradley, 20 80 
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Cambria, 
“ 
ee 
ce 
a 


@hester, 
oe 


Clinton, 
“e 
Columbia, 
“ 


Crawford, 


Dauphin, 


ce 


Delaware, 
ee 


Fayette, 
Franklin, 
“ 


ee 


ee 


Districts. 


Treasurers. 
Armenia, J. P. Bauman, 36 
Rome, A. M. Wattles, 152 
Burlington Boro’ J. F. Long, 18 
Sheseguin, William Snyder, 118 


North Towanda, J. H. Stephens, 44 


Overton, 
Ridgeburg, 
Warwick, 
New Britain, 


James Sheedy, 33 
Smith B. Brown, 121 
N.L. Rubenham, 76 
J. N. Haldeman, 141 


Doylestown Boro, Joseph J. Greer, 130 


Bensalem, 
Newtown Twp. 
Richland, 
Warminster, 
Warrington, 
Millville Boro’, 
Chest. Springs, 
Ebensburg, 
Washington, 
Cambria Twp., 
West Pikeland, 
W. Nottingham, 
Charlestown, 
West Caln, 

E. Whiteland, 
Penn, 

Upper Oxford, 
E. Brandywine, 
Honey brook, 
London Britain, 
E. Nottingham, 


Oxford Borough, 


Valley, 
Chapman, 
Woodward, 
Berwick Boro’, 
Bloom, 
Turnersville, 
Beaver, 


South Shenango, 


North ad 
Saegertown, 
Riceville Boro’, 
Summerhill, 
Spring, 
Conneaut, 

S. Middleton, 
Middlesex, 
Frankford, 

N. Cumberland, 
Hopewell, 
Monroe, 

E. Pennsboro’, 
Newville, 
Middletown, 
Derry, 
Susquehanna, 
Concord, 
Hlaverford, 


Chester Borough, J. H. Mirkle, 


Darby Twp., 
Ridley, 
Benzinger, 
Elk Creek, 
Fairview, 

N. East Boro’, 
Union, 


Enos Boutcher, 210 
John 8. Keith, 85 
Henry Cope, 180 
Charles Kirk, 86 
Chs. Thompson, 99 
Evan G. Lewis, 166 
Henry Nutter, 30 
E. Van Morgan, 112 
A. M. Kentosh, 132 
E. R. Morgan, 128 
John Fry, 8 
Joseph Kirk, 81 
D. Coffman, 103 
Benj. Schrack, 112 
L. Worthington, 117 
James Mackey, 61 
Wm. Burn, Sen., 94 
J. McClure, Jr., 90 
John B. Myers, , 202 
Saml. Streighorn, 67 
Daniel Stubbs, 122 
Hugh Moore, 37 
John D. Perkins, 160 
T. B. Loveland, 65 
John Wanker, 78 
James Jacoby, 62 
John R. Moyer, 212 
Saml. Kellog, 16 
A. 8S. McCoy, 131 
Wm. Wilson, 122 
A. M. Gaugh, 87 
Dr. A. Deichman, 38 
E. M. Farington, 19 
H. Hammon, 130 
A.A.Hollembeak, 189 
John Rushmore, 163 
G. D. Craighead, 291 
John Elliott, 133 
James Graham, 160 
E. H. Coover, 53 
Daniel Haun, 147 
Michael Landis, 214 
David Detts, 200 
Jas. McKeehan, 108 
Morris Johnson, 266 
C. Kegarius, 265 
A. Fisher, 144 
D. L. Manley, 112 
Chas. Johnson, 109 


324 
David Taylor, 63 
T. McBride, 108 


Wm. Gausman, 121 
C. Winchester, 152 
C. Swally, 188 
J. L. Brookins, 71 
Otis Howard, 110 


Washington, Robert Nesbit, 191 
Waterford Boro’, John Lyle, 60 
Girard Twp., D. B. Gulliford, 224 


Springfield, ° 
Harbor Creek, 


Waterford Twp., L. F. Phelps, 


Le Boeuff, 
Greenfield, 
Union Val. Ind. 
Summit, 
Franklin, 
Union Borough, 
Stewart, 
Chambersburg, 
Guilford, 

St. Thomas, 
Antrim, 


Jos. M. Strong, 192 
Jacob Flury, 164 
172 
Jno. B. Shearer, 146 


Jesse R. Prindle, 80 
John Smiley, 49 
Z. 8S. Webster, 96 
Lyman Smith, 72 


William Wilson, 212 
Hervey Morris, 91 
H. Henninger, 448 
Jacob Stouffer, 294 
Wm. D. Dixon, 194 
Henry Baltzley, 328 


00 
00 | 
40 | 
00 | 
60 | 
60 | 
40 | 
60 | 
40 

40 

20 
00 | 
80 

20 | 
00 | 
40 | 
40 

00 | 
00 | 


9 60 


20 | 
20 | 
80) 
60 | 
20 | 
40 | 
80 
80 
60 | 
40 
20 
40 
20 | 
40 | 
80 
00 
80 
20 
80 
60 
80 
60 | 
40 
20 
60 
20 
20 
00 
20 
60 
80 
00 
40 
80 
20 
80 
80 
60 
00 
20 
00 
60 
00 
00 
60 
00 
60 | 
00 
40 
40 
00 
80 
40 
80 
20 
00 
00 
00 
60 
40 
00 | 
40 
80 | 


Amounts. | Counties. 


Franklin, 


Huntingdon, 
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ee 
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“ 
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Lancaster, 
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Mifflin, 
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Monroe, 
Montgomery, 
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Northampton, 
Northumb’lad, 
Perry, 
Schuylkill, 


ee 


“ 
Susquehanna, 
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Tioga, 


sé 


“ec 
Union, 
Wayne, 


ee 


ee 


Westmorel’d, 


York, 


“e 
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Districts. 
Southampton, 
Alexandria, 
Brady, 
Cassville, 
Franklin, 
Porter, 


W. Lebanon Ind. 


Brecknock, 
Clay, 

Conoy, 

Eden, 

Elizabeth 

E. Hempfield, 
Lancaster Twp. 
Leacock, 

” Upper, 
Manheim Boro’, 
Martic, 

Mt. Joy Twp., 
Manor, 


N. Lebanon twp, 


N. Annville, 
Londonderry, 
S. Lebanon, 
Swatara, 
Jackson, 

E. Hanover, 
L. Macungie, 
S. Whitehall, 
U. Macungie, 
L. Milford, 
Dallas, 
Jenkins, 
Lehman, 
Pittston Twp., 
Waverly Boro’, 
White Haven, 
Coolspring, 
Deer Creek, 
Hempfield, 
Findley, 

Mill Creek, 
Perry, 

Sandy Creek, 
Sandy Lake, 
W. Greenville, 
Wayne, 
McVeytown, 
Union, 
Stroudsburg, 
U. Providence, 
Perkiomen, 

U. Dublin, 
Abington, 
Pottsgrove, 
Lower Merion, 
Marlborough, 
L. Saucon, 
Shamokin, 
Sunbury, 


Petersburg Boro’ 


Cressona Boro’, 
Ashland Boro’, 
Port Carbon, 
Jackson, 
Forest Lake, 
Ararat, 
Suq’h’na depot, 
Chapman Ind., 
Elk, 

Ward, 
Wellsboro’, 
New Berlin, 
Honesdale, 
Lebanon, 
Prompton, 
Sterling, 
Derry, 

S. Spring Ind., 
Fairview, 
Manchester, 
Shrewsburg bor« 
Washington, 
Wrightsville, 
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Treasurers. Amounts. 
Jacob Molar, 186 00 
Wm. D. Shaw, 55 60 
Henry Cramer, 88 00 
Isaac Ashton, 23 60 
John L. Travis, 124 40 
Robert A. Laird, 100 80 
Jas. Blakely, 27 20 
Jacob Rutt, 128 00 
Peter Elser, 162 00 
Joseph Eagle, 180 00 
Wm. Dungan, 102 00 
J. H. Brubaker, 85 20 
A. Brubaker, 246. 00 
B.H.Longenecker 63 20 
Joseph Slack, 207 80 
Henry Eby, 221 20 
George Mengle, 108 80 
W. McLaughlin, 143 20 
J. Walgamuth, 229 60 
Benj. Neff, 443 60 
James Benson, 188 80 
Peter Forney, 178 80 
Jno. Deinenger, 218 00 
Saml. Krumbine, 156 00 
Wm. Woelfly, 196 80 
Samuel Crause, 326 00 
D. M. Rank, 172 80 
James Weiler, 274 40 
Wm. Griesemer, 340 80 
J.Lichtenwall’r, 226 00 
Wm. C. Reeder, 180 00 
Ira D. Shaver, 109 20 
Jos. P. Schooley, 168 60 
L. D. Flanagan, 64 00 
Elian Foot, 242 80 
A. Bedford, 44 00 
Wm. Streeter, 110 80 
Jno. Bowman, 63 60 
John H. Ross, 49 20 
J. W. Brown, 84 40 
Jacob Eberle, 94 40 
John Lasher, 94 80 
Andw. Robison, 70 80 
W. H. Hall, 48 00 
S. Wright, 109 20 
A. L. Wick, 126 00 
John Atkinson, 116 40 
Wm. A. Moore, 77 60 
David Weiler, 126 40 
N. Ruster, 108 00 
D.R.Buckwalter, 236 40 
Wm. Fox, 183 60 
Joshua Y. Jones, 149 20 
J. W. Hallowell, 187 60 
Fred. Slonaker, 162 40 
Wm. Sibley, 344 00 
Wm. F. Reed, 131 60 
T. R. Laubach, 356 80 
Geo. Krich, 243 20 
D. W. Shindle, 213 20 
Lawrence Gross, 94 00 
Henry Rudy, 64 40 
M. Horan, 290 00 
J. S. Gordon, 196 00 
Joel H. Lamb, 120 40 
F. H. Southwell, 100 40 
S. Williams, 50 40 
E. W. Smith, 165 20 
Elias Zagger, 20 00 
John Maynard, 8 00 
Wm. Griffiths, 36 40 
Wm. Bacher, 76 80 
Edw. Wilson, 74 80 
Henry He ath, 233 60 
A. A. Lacy, 52 80 
Alonzo Tanner, 28 40 
A. G. Cliff, 140 80 
Silas A. Riggs, 409 20 
Lowery McGrew, 28 80 
J. S. Grisinger, 239 60 
Eli H. Free, 283 60 
> Jos. Holland, 62 00 
John Krale, 161 20 
J. F. Strickler, 163 20 
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996. COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ REPORTS FOR |of his intentior to leave the school and put another 
MARCH, 1861 lin his place during the last eleven days of the term, and 
: ; ithen does put another in his school. Is it lawful for the 


























ae on al Ta Th Th “© | Board to issue to him an order for the salary of the last 
| 3.5 | 2.313 = SPigg 2 @ |month ’—Cambria District, Cambria county. 
So sBiee oh < ea =| Answer: If the substituted teacher held a valid cer- 
oe fi ‘ _ s = 2 « . . ‘ . . 
27 is ° od of ie &° \tificate from the County Superintendent, equal to the 
° = SS o ° , , : , 
| =|3e,o™ =a: =| = . | wants of the school, and if the Directors did not object to 
- = > oa | | He 
5 aRiPaolse = &/the substitution, they not only have the right, but they 
sf > a . 5) . oe ‘ . 
| S| 3 7 ~ SI =; < | ought to pay for the last month in full. If they were op- 
= ° @ = —y e 
w S| Pl & w “ | posed to the change, they should have objected at once ; 
= — : . ? ‘Ve ae 
Adams, 62 | 2 | | 21 | 920, 12 and it is too late to do so after the change has been made 
Allegheny, 73 | 1} | 4 | 24 | 220; 29 | land the services, which they tacitly agreed to, have been 
Armstrong, 60 | : | | a 217 30 rendered. If, however, the substituted teacher did not 
7 50 5 a 
+ i le ! 10 — 9 possess a proper certificate, no consent of the Board, 
> | = | | . - . . 
Berks, s6\1 | | 24 | 225 either express or implied, can cure this defect, and the 
Blair, | 37! 3 | 38 | 21 , 102 : Board should not issue the order. 
st os |< a 
Bradford, | = 3° 41 ~ oa z ld 228. Question: For several years from 1853, the Board 
Bucks, | a0 | on | 33 | 17 115 5 of Directors allowed the landlord of a respectable tavern 
Butler, | 97 it | 99 en 094 12 near the centre of the District, $5 a year for the use of his 
Cambria, ai | t3 33 13 149 . private room in which to hold their meetings, and for 
Carton, | i 4 51 | 24 190 10 stable, fire, &. A few years ago, by general consent, 
Centre, } ~ ii | 67 | 24 50; 6 this practice was discontinued and instead of it, each mem- 
Cheste T; | =. it 21 “ans 15 | ber has had one meal, costing 31 cents, at each meeting, 
yer a 3 } “32 | 24 204 8 1 amounting to about $8,50 in the year and paid out of the 
Clearfield, 4 | eo “< ~ |district treasury. Is this practice justifiable under the 
Cliaton 21 | 25 23 | 220; 27 3 , ope 4, 
C it b; 38 3° 1 | 24 196 "3 | “ | school law 1—Willistown District, Chester county. 
olumbia “ : ~ JO be 4s , i 
Conrwierd, | 50 | 5 | 23 | 304! 20 | ANSWER: This question was partly answeredin No. 
Cumberland, 13212 | 8} 161267) 6 55 in the July No. of the Journal, wherein the practice of 
Dauphin | 24 | | 24 | 14/128] 6 
D 8 ’ iy 4) “319 150 renting a room was pronounced to be legal, if no other 
ware, 29 | 43 “ o . ‘ : , 
1 si Ta +6 suitable place of meeting could otherwise be obtained. But 
Elk, 1} 3 | 11) 9/169) 11 x 
Erie, 38 | 1: | 38 | 18 | 175] 24 the custom or practice of paying for meals out of the funds 
J = ' ' - . . . ‘ . . 
Fayette, | 10 | . | | o -_ | of the district is illegal; and an order on the district 
ate | +A 91 | 1 | 24 296 95 Treasurer for this purpose would probably be disallowed 
> ! ~s _— - . . ’ 
91 | 93 6 by the township Auditors on settlement of the Treasurer’s 
Fulton, | 30 | 25 | 23 | 166 A F 
Greene, 166/181 2118 220! 5 accounts. 
l ¢ 1 | | 94 | 405 , , 
Huntingdon, 60 | _ | 24 | 405 . 229. Question: Shculd directors rent good, new school 
I j 49 lt 6 99 933 0 4 e b 
ndtana, | a9 | a8 123 | houses for night-meetings,—such as debates, &c.; and if 
Jefferson, | 30 | . 176 so, how much rent ought such societies to pay—they using 
em = mn ~- Sant ei the fuel belonging to the district ?—Highland Dt., Chester 
ancaster, | 57 | 3% J | <<0 county. 
Lawrence, 2 2 |. 24 | 160 : 
Lebanon, 42 ; 23 5 | 93/210! 12 | ANSWER: Directors certainly have no such express 
Lehigh, 68 | 1j | 22 power by the law; and it is questionable whether the most 
Luzerne, | 35 15; 8) 19 | 254) 40 3 liberal construction of it rovisions will tai i 
Lycoming, * | | | | b ynstruction its provisions will sustain an im- 
ade Kean . | 97 | 90 | 366 | plied power of this kind. It has been usual to permit the 
> ? | — “- | . 2 . _ 
Mercer, 45 | 1 | 24 | 140) 10 2 \use of school houses for Sabbath schools, Night schools 
: : 2! >< Fj | 6 : 
Mifflin, 41 | 2; 8 23 165 1] Singing schools, when promotive of instruction in vocal 
Monroe, 25 | 1, S|} at | in 4 music amongst the pupils who attend the school in th 
Montgomery, 35 | 35 | 16 | 320) 11 | a — ate wer 2 ——— 
Montour, | 29) 3 | | 18 | 117 | day time, and for teachers’ associations and institutes.— 
Northampton, | 34) 3 | 34] 24 | 206; 6 | But beyond this, it is not thought safe for directors to ex- 
J 8, it is 
‘ / 49 | 2! | 20 198; 6& , : 
— = 9° | 41 20 oe 8 tend the list. If the school houses be opened to Debating 
Pike, 16/13 | | 19 | 199 societies, because they are said to be promotive of intel- 
Potter, | 12/3 | | 16}110|) 6 | lectual improvement, they car. be closed against no meet- 
— <> " i 7. a | ings for discussion, for all will be claimed to be of that 
nyder, 8 | 13 | 15 90 | ‘ A; : eee E : ‘ 
Somerset, | 49 | 2| 24/174 class; and thus the privilege may be extended so as to in- 
Sullivan, | 34 | 3 | 30 | 22 | 254 3 © clude assemblages of an objectionable kind. Besides this, 
Susquehanna, | 48 | 25 | 48 | 22/105; 3, 1 these meetings of adults,—whether or not for desirable 
i 722 24 | 417) 29 ne : 
Tene } 97 | ~ a purposes,—generally leave the house, with its furniture, 
> “ ‘ . . . *s* ~ . 
Venango, | 36 | 23 | 23 | 214 4} in an inconvenient condition for the regular exercises of 
Washington,t the next day. For these reasons, Boards of Directors are 
} ¢ 9 ¢ ¢ ‘. . 
ag oo | s = +4 aa - > respectfully advised to refuse the school houses to any 
ayne, |; 6D | 2 o | 24 |. } 1s 2 , , : 
Westmoreland, | 53 1! 3 | 91 | 245! 18 except meetings of the kind above named, or such others 
Wyoming, 26,3 2|20/160| 4 as are clearly of the same class and calculated to promote 
York, | 31 35 | 14 | 130| 7 1 the educational improvement of the youth of the district. 


*No reports. As to rent, the better rule is believed to be, not to rent 


tSuperintendent sick. the houses at all, either with or without fuel. If the meet- 
ing is for the improvement of the youth usually attending 





ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS. the school, no rent should be asked; if not for their im- 


227. Question: A Teacher who has a written contract Provement, the directors have neither the right to give the 


with the Board for four months, notifies the Secretary use of the house nor receive rent for it. 
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230. Question: If a teacher become sick and employ a 
substitute for a few days, with the consent of the Board, 
which teacher is to draw the pay for those days? And 
should the substitute have a certificate ?—Perry District, 
Clarion county. 

Answer: Unquestionably the substitute is to have a 
certificate ; otherwise he can not be recognized by the 
Board. As to payment, itis of little consequence which 
actually draws it from the Treasurer; but the most con- 
venient mode is for the regular teacher of the school to 
draw it, as a part of his monthly salary, and then settle 
with his substitute. 

231. Question: If a District Treasurer, with money 
in his hands belonging to the District, be re-appointed, is 
he to pay interest on the balance thus in his hands ?— 
Hopewell Dt., Huntingdon co. 

Answer: He is not. The money of the District in 
the hands of the Treasurer, is always to be ready to meet 
the orders of the Board when presented, and the Treasurer 
is supposed always to have it ready forthat purpose. No 
Treasurer, however, can be legaliy re-appointed without 
having first settled his account for the previous year. 


232. Question: A school tax collector in good credit, 
gives bond with surety, also supposed good at the time.— 
After a portion of the tax is collected, both collector and 
surety fail, with a considerable portion of the District 
funds in the hands of the collector. Are the Directors to 
lose this money; or is it to be the loss of the District? 
and if the latter, may the District borrow money to meet 
the deficiency, till it can be raised by tax ?— Potter District, 
Huntingdon county. 

Answer: From this statement it would appear, that 
the loss is to fall on the District, and not on the individual 
Directors. The latter seem to have performed their duty 
in the matter, with as much care and attention, as they 
would have exercised in the transaction of their own af- 
fairs; and no greater is incumbent on public officers of 
this class. The loss having occurred in the ordinary 
course of affairs, the amount is a charge on the District, 
and Directors may legally borrow money, within the limits 
of the 22d section of the school law of 1854; and they 
may also next year, orin subsequent years, levy within 
the prescribed limits an amount of tax sufficient to meet it. 


233. Question: May a teacher refuse the school house 
he teaches in for the use of a District Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, when not occupied by the school ;—the directors of 
the district having given their assent that it shall be used 
by the association !—Directors of Union Dt., Mifflin co. 

Answer: He may not. The legal possession and 
control of the school house is not in the teacher, but in 
the Board of the district, whose employee the teacher is. 
They may grant the use of it for any proper purpose ; and 
there is no purpose more proper or conducive to the bene- 
fit of the teachers and the youth of the district, than that 
of holding a teachers’ institute or association. Not only 
may the Board grant the house for this use when not occu- 
pied by the school; but they may, if they think proper, 
order any of their schools to be discontinued for a day 
whenever they think it expedient, to accommodate an In- 
stitute; and the teacher who attempts to oppose such a 
grant by the Board, manifests neither self-respect nora 
due regard for his own profession. 

234. Question: Can Directors legally compel Teachers 
to teach a calender month, Saturdays and Sundays except- 
ed; with the condition, that they are to attend a District 
Institute every alternate Saturday, but if they do not 
that they are to make up for Saturdays not thus employ- 
ed ?—Middlecreek District, Snyder county. 


Answer: They can, The condition that teachers shall 
attend the meetings of their District Institute, being a 


most beneficial one, Directors have the right to effect 
this attendance by every proper means; and this is a pro- 
perone. For, Directors, in their contract with the Teacher, 
might provide for keeping the schools open on Saturday ; 
and if they provide that, instead of this, the-Satudays or 
any of them shall be devoted to Institutes, and the Teach- 
ers consent to it,—the contract is binding on both, and 
may be enforced, by deducting from the teacher, a day for 
every omission to attend the Institute, or by requiring the 


time thus lost, to be made up at the end of the term. 


235. Question: When are the President, Secretary 
and Treasurer of a Board to enter upon the discharge of 
the duties of their offices ?—Freehold Dt., Warren co. 

Answer: The President, Secretary and Treasurer are 
to be elected annually, and within twenty days after the 
election of directors ; and the President and Secretary are 
to enter at once upon the discharge of the duties of their 
respective offices. But, as the Treasurer is to give bend 
and the bond must be approved, he cannot at once enter 
upon the duties of the office. The form of bond given in 
the Instructions issued by this Department, makes the 
bond run for *‘one year from the date” of it. This gives 
to the old officer a full year, not from his election, but 
from the date of his bond; and therefore, the new Trea- 
surer is not to commence till his bond is approved and the 


year of his predecessor has expired. 


ANSWERS TO CITIZENS. 


236. Question: Must the District Treasurer settle his 


account before the township Auditors at their annual meet- 


ing on the second Monday in April; or are they to meet 
again to settle it, at the end of the school year in June?— 


Citizen of Westmoreland, 
AnsweER: The act of 1834 requires township Auditors 
to ** meet annually on the second Monday in April or oftener 


if necessary’ to ‘settle and adjust the accounts of the 


Supervisors,”’ &c., ** and of such other township officers as 
may by law be referred tothem. The school Treasurer is 
a ** township officer *”’ in the sense of the term here used; 
but as his official year does not terminate till the expira- 
tion of his bond, yet must be settled annually, it is plain 
that the auditors are to meet and settle his account when 
required todo so. No doubt it was to accommodate such 
cases that the words “‘ oftener if necessary *’ were inserted 


in the general law on the sub‘ect. 


237. Question: The teacher of one of the ten schools 
of the District is said to be incompetent. Have the Board 
the right to send a pupil of his school to another of the 
schools, with a better teacher, in order to avoid dismissing 
this teacher 7—Cilizen of Clarion co 
The IX article of the 23 


of 1854, authorizes directors ‘‘to determine into which 


ANSWER: section of the law 


school each pupil shall be admitted ;’’ but this power is, 
probably, only to be exercised in reference to the grading 
of the schools, and was notintended to authorize the with- 
drawing of a pupil from the nearest school of his grade, 
in order to enable him to enjoy greater advantages than 
the other pupils of his proper school. It is the duty of 
directors to employ teachers competent to give instruction 
in all the branches required by any of the attending pupils, 
within the limits prescribed by the law. If a teacher is 
unable to do this to a reasonable extent, he is ** incompe- 


tent ;”? and the remedy is the dismissal of the teacher, and 
not the removal from school of such pupils as he may be 
unable to instruct. The proceeding would therefore seem 
to be irregular, and calculated to lower the standard of 


teachers’ qualifications in the district. 
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238. Question: Has a Teacher the right to close the 
door of the school room, against any pupil who is late— 
say 15 minutes, either in the fore or afternoon, and ex- 
clude such pupil from the school, during the balance of 
the half day, or until recess ?—Citizen of Mifflin county. 

Answer: If the proper Board of Directors have ad- 
opted such a rule for the schools of the District, it is be- 
lieved that the Board may Jegally require their teachers 
to enforce it, and that the Teacher is bound to enforce it. 
But the expediency of such a rule by the Board, is strongly 
questioned. It is to be borne in mind, that the worst pu- 
pils will probably manage to be late, in order to take ad- 
vantage of this rule; while it may often happen, that the 
best pupils may be detained at home by unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, or necessary employment; and to inflict upon 
such the loss of a half-day, for being late at school, a 
quarter of an hour, seems like the infliction of a punish- 
ment for a misfortune or for obedience to parents. Every 
such case should be left to the decision of the Teacher, 
upon its proper circumstances, 
rule in question is not adopted by the Board, but solely 
by the authority of the Teacher, his authority to do so, is 
doubted. Exclusion from the school is only to take place 
by the act of the proper Board, by the terms of the school 
law; and should never be inflicted by the Teacher, except 
in the case of extreme necessity, for the immediate pre- 
servation of his authority in the school. As the class of 
cases embraced in this question,—that of lateness in at- 
tendance,—is not of this kind, the necessity does not 
exist, and the assumption of the power is unauthorized. 


ANSWERS TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


239. Question: Under the head of official letters “in| 
the monthly report,’? am I only to include such as are} 


written to explain the school law, or are all letters written 
on matters relating to, or in discharge of the duties of the 
office, to be counted ?—County Superintendent. 

Answer: All are to be counted, that relate to the busi- 
ness of the office, except printed circulars, each set of 
which is to be counted as one letter. 


240. Question: In reporting ,the number of days de- 
voted to official duty, am I only to count those actually 
occupied by Teachers’ examinations and school vsitations; 
or are the days employed in transit to and from the points 
of examination and visitation, and in attending to office 
duty at home, to be also included ?—County Superintendent. 


ANSWER: Every day devoted to the duties of the office, 
whether abroad or at home, and whether stationary or 
traveling, is to be counted. 


241. Question: If ateacher be prevented by sickness 
from completing his term, can the Board appoint a sub- 
stitute or successor, without his consent ?—Co. Supt. 


Answer: Certainly. The undertaking by a teacher 
to teach a schoo] during a certain term, is a personal en- 
gagement, and is not transferrable by him to another.— 
In some cases, it may be necessary for a teacher, disabled 
by sickness or other cause, for a short time, to procure a 
substitute ; still even then, temporary substitutions should 
not, and cannot legally, be made, without the assent of the 
proper Board. But in all cases of entire retirement from 
the school before the end of the term, the school is vacant, 
and the Board, and not the retiring teacher, appoint the 


successor. 


242. Question: In ascertaining the charge to be made 
for the tuition of a pupil from an adjoining district for the 
term, how is the calculation to be made ;—is the total cost 
of the schocl for the term to be divided by the whole num- 
ber of pupils enrolled, or only by the average attendance, 
to find the sum to be charged ?—County Superintendent. 


If, on the other hand, the | 


| Answer: The whole cost of the school, during the 
| term for which the adjoining pupil was admitted, is to be 
divided by the whole number of pupils enrolled at any time 
| during that term, and the quotient is the sum to be charged. 
| This is equal justice. The district provides for a certain 
| number. of its own children during a certain term, and 
whether they attend or not, the expense is the same. So 
| should it be in reference to the pupils from the adjoining 
district. If they attend regularly, they have the benefit, 
| if they do not, their absence saves nothing to the district, 
| whose school they were permitted to join. 
This rule, however, only applies when there is no ex- 
press agreement between the two Boards, regulating the 
mode and terms of payment. When there is such an 
| agreement, it is to prevail. 


| 243. Question: Are citizens of the district to be ex- 
|cluded at the examination of teachers; and if so, who 
are to exclude them; the Superintendent or the proper 
Directors ?—County Superintendent. 


| Answer: The 41 section provides that teachers are to 
| be examined “in the presence of the Directors, should 
| they desire to be present, to whom they shall first apply.” 
| This seems to limit the audience to “* Directors ; but as the 
| examination is for the informatioon ef the Board and the 
good of the district, and as the place and time of it are 
generally selected by the Directors, the County Superin- 
| tendent is advised to leave to them the question whether 
| the examinations are to be public or private. They know 
better than he, the state of public feeling and the course 
| that will be most proper, and should be permitted to de- 
|cide. If public, the only limit he should impose, is, that 
the examination is not be interrupted by any one, or ren- 
dered inconvenient by the presence of an undue crowd. 


244. Question: When the attendance of pupils entire- 
ly ceases,—say, at the end of the third month, on account 
of employment at home in sugar-making, or some other 
| business,—should there not be a discretionary power given 
to Directors to close the school, and save the salary for 
the 4th month ; or must the empty school be kept open the 
4th month, to save the State appropriation ?—County Super- 
intendent. 

Answer: This is a strange state of things and should 
not exist. If the industrial pursuits of the people of the 
district are such, as to require the aid of their children in 
the month of March or any other particular season, the 
schools should be opened one month earlier and thus the 
difficulty be obviated. Or, it might be provided in the 
agreement with the teachers, that the schools should be 
suspended during such times as the aid of the pupil at 
home is necessary to the parent, and afterwards resumed, 
It is, however, to be dis- 


till the full term is completed. 
tinctly understood, even if the teacher waives his claim, 
by allowing the school to be closed at the end of any 
period short of four months, the State appropriation will 
not be paid on any term of actual teaching less than four 
months. In this respect the law is imperative and no 
discretionary or dispensing power is vested in this depart- 


ment. 


245. Question: Is it a violation of the law for teach- 
ers in their capacity, at an institute or association, to en- 
dorse and recommend a particular series of text-books for 
adoption in their county or district ?—Co. Supt. 


ANsweER: It is not a violation of the letter of the law; 
but it is of its spirit. The selection of text-books for 
each district is entrusted to the proper Directors, with the 
counsel and advice of the teachers of the schools for the 
coming term; and any greater amount of interference than 
this by teachers, is inconsistent with the rights of directors. 
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It is also believed to be impolitic, and calculated to mar|‘‘when you say dem, you put your tongue against 


the harmony and usefulness of their professional meetings, 
for teachers to open their proceedings to the book question. 
All know what embittered feelings and what unprofitable 
debates grow out of this question, when once admitted 
into an educational meeting ; and that, no matter what the 
result in reference to the adoption of any particular se- 
ries, it is never satisfactory or productive of much good, 
even to the successful party. A vote may be obtained ; 
but it binds no one; and things remain as they were be- 
fore, except that ill-feeling is usually engendered and 
time lost. The exclusion of this subject is, therefore, re- 
commended, so far at least as the endorsement of any 
particular series or book is concerned. 





Original Communications. 


TEACHING GERMAN CHILDREN. 
Hon. Tuo. H. Burrowes :—My visits last month 
were chiefly to schools in German neighborhoods, 
where the greatest difficulty encountered by the 





teachers, arises from the inability of the children to | 


your upper gum ; now if you will place it so that its 
end is a little beyond and against your upper teeth, 
you can say them.” Exercises of this kind cannot, I 
think, fail to produce beneficial results. © 

A teacher of an advanced graded school, remarked 
to me, that he had put in practice a plan suggested 
at my previous visit, and had now accomplished what 
he had before considered almost impossible, to wit : 
tke enlistment of mind and interest in spelling exer- 
cises. Tuos, L. Foster, 

Co. Supt. Carbon co. 
LEARNING TO READ.—NO. 6. 

In No. 5, on “ Learning to read” the printer did 
not present the “ musical notation,” so as to be un- 
derstood as a practical means of illustration on the 
board ; for the above reason the “sort of musical 
notation” by dashes, will be presented again. 

The boy which I saw went away. 

The notation of the above sentence, written with 





understand English; and I may remark in passing, dashes, would be as follows :— 
that where it is necessary to employ teachers who 
ean teach both English and German, those who are | 
barely competent to teach English, are frequently | 
. stand Ger- | oye 
Giepleyet. A teacher wae ane ennnes Ce often are of great benefit in enabling scholars to 
man, (or rather Pennsylvania German,) would labor ; Mad sp 
, ? 7 control their organs of speech. When the dashes 
under great disadvantages in such neighborhoods ; | ' 
‘represent a word that should be emphasized, they 
and as only those who are of German extraction, or | 
who usually speak that language, and who are imper- 
fect in their pronunciation of English, present them- | 
selves as candidates for teachers of schools where 
both languages are taught, the necessity for the em- 
ployment of such exists. 





Such marks are rapidly made on the board, and 


can be written longer and heavier than the others. 
In reviewing and finishing the “Second Reader,” 
should there be any who are so familiar with the 
“stories” as to read independently of the printed 
words, have them read the selections backwards, rap- 
idly as possible, until all know the words at sight. An 
I have recommended, as part of the exercises of |interesting manner of exercising on the lesson before 
reading classes in these schools, the translation of 80 |the reading, is to have the class pronounce all the 
much of their lessons, by the pupils, as will satisfy | words of two syllables—forwards—then all the words 
the teacher that they understand what they read.— | of three syllables—backwards.—then those of three 
Exercises in translation from Phrase books, have ‘and four syllables in the same way. 
been introduced in some schools with satisfactory re-|  « powtextna again to his room, the king rang the 
sults, the teacher reading in German and English |, .y ., ; 


: c loudly, that it aroused the page from his slum- 
alternately, and the pupils translating. 


|bers, who InsTANTLY made his APPEARANCE before 
I have also recommended to teachers to make &/his soveretan.” In the above extract, the words 
list of such words as are habitually mis-pronounced. | to he pronounced first, are of two syllables, printed 
Such as them, that, those, with—usually pronounced, | in italics; those to be read next are of three sylla- 
dem, dat, dose, wis,—words commencing with j, usu-|bles, printed in small capitals. This exercise will 
ally pronounced like ch,—words ending with s, usually | cultivate quickness of preception, and concentrate 
pronounced k, as chuck for jug, and others;—which the | the time spent, on those words most liable to be mis- 
teacher can note upon a slate or otherwise, during | pronounced. 
the reading lessons ; and afterwards write them upon | As “learning to read” is becoming able to under- 
the blackboard, from which the school or classes can |stand the thought represented by the printed charac- 
be exercised in concert, at convenient times. |ters, a good plan is to give a lesson for the class to 
I have found no difficulty in procuring a correct | study principally in respect to its thought ; the first 
pronunciation, after explaining to the pupil the pro-|lesson given in this way, should be an easy “ story.” 
per position of the organs of speech, applicable to |The class should tell the story in their own style, as 
the word. For instance, I repeat to a pupil who |far as possible. This will cultivate the habit of 
says “dem” for “them,” the words as he pronounces | thinking in a train, and do much towards making 
it and as it should be pronounced, and say to him, ! natural readers. 
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Occasionally a lesson might be given somewhat 
“above their comprehension,” but the teacher must 
not let the lesson remain in that relation. The nfinds 
of the class should be brought up to the standard re- 
quired. 

As the Reader is being finished, the teacher may 
allow one of the class to read a piece or lesson of 
his own selection, after due preparation. This may 
be permitted from time to time until all of the class 
have made their selections. Another method of in- 
terest is to have each one bring in some selection 
from books or papers, to be read instead of lessons 
from the Reader. 

This last will cultivate “home reading,” 
very desirable in the education of every child. 

The “ Third Readers ” of most “ series,” commence 
by introducing a greater number of words contain- 
ing three and four syllables. They generally contain 
“ Exercises” in articulation, accent, emphasis, &c. 

Classes that read in the “ Third Reader,” should 
be well prepared in the “Second,” before being pro- 
moted to the “Third.” This is seldom the case, as 
ambitious parents and teachers push children along 
to the “ Fourth” or “ Fifth” of the series, where 
they remain stationary, reading with worse habits 
and less understanding, than when they stumbled 
over the short Saxon words of the “ First Reader.” 

Let us now, first consider the case on the Suppo- 


which is 


sition that the class has been taught, drilled, and - 


awakened, according to the generai plan presented. 


} 
Scholars in the Third Reader should be taught 


more scientifically,—that is, the teacher when he reads 
for the iustruction of his class should give them a 
plain reason for the “ faith within him,” causing his 
pupils to apply analytical investigation and practi- 
cal judgment in the preparation of their lessons. 

After a lesson is given out, a few hints should be 
given to the class, calculated to fix their attention 
on the most difficult parts. 

The teacher may make remarks in the following 
style : 

“ In your next lesson you will find some long sen- 


tences that require careful study, or you will not un- | 
derstand them; and you know that if you do not, 
understand what you read, you cannot read well.— 


There are a number of words that you must look at 
many times, see how they are spelled, remember how 


they look, so that you can tell them as easily and as | 


quickly as you can tell an apple from a pear, or a 
plum from a cherry. 

“Do not read the lesson until you have the ideas 
expressed by the words; let this be the last part of 
Many scholars “read over their 


the preparation. 
lessons ” a few times and think they have them per- 
fect. You must think over your reading lessons, 
before you attempt to read them.” 

The lesson for study should be short in compari- 
son with those called “lessons " in the “ book.” 
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It is a lamentable fact that there is but little writ- 
ten on the “ Art of Studying Correctly ;’ and but 
few teachers give instruction in the “ Art of study- 
ing. 

Pages of matter are given out to be “got ”"— 
“committed” to memory, without /aw, or judgment. 

The following “ Order of Study ” has proved itself 
useful to students “ learning to read.” 

First : Study the thought. 

Second: Study the form of each word. 

Third: Study in respect to vocal reading. 

In the first part of the programme of study, the 
student should not spend time on the “ Definitions,” 
until he has found a word whose meaning he does 
not know, then he should combine its definition in 
the lesson, and study on, until a similar case occurs. 
A critical knowledge of words can be only attained 
by careful study of words as combined in language. 
The spirtt of a word often depends on its company. 
Children see this at an early age, and frequently 
comprehend language far “above their years,” es- 
pecially if it be not too subjective. 

The pupil should ask himself, again and again, 
“Do I understand the meaning of this lesson ?” 
When he feels that he does, he is ready to pass to the 
second part of the “ order,” 

“Study the form of each word.” 

This is necessary to reading of allkinds. Itis the 
form that gives us the original or crude idea as un- 
affected by the union of words into sentences. 

The form of each word must be familiar, if we 
would be able to read mentally or vocally. When 
students study the form of words, they should notice 
particularly the combination of consonants that are 
of difficult utterance; the spelling and punctuation 
should receive careful attention. When the pupil is 
not informed by his book how to pronounce a word, 
he should present it to his teacher before he attempts 
to read his lesson vocally. Much of the beauty of 
“ wood reading,” has its source in a perfect knowl- 
edge of the forms of words. When the eye of the 
| pupil is familiar with every word of the lesson, as 
words composed of letters, he is ready for the third 


part of the “ order.” 

‘“ How shall I read this lesson ?” 
should be the leader in “ drawing out” the faculties 
of the pupil’s mind, to the synthesis of the results ob- 
tained by the first and second parts of the “ order.” 

“ What words shall I emphasize ?” 

“ How shall I read this question ;—with the rising 


This question 


|or falling inflection ?” 

The proper answer of such questions, depends 
| primarily on the thought. 
| “ How shall I pronounce these words ?” 
| The answer of this question comes from the blend- 
|ing of the thought and form, In respect to “ vowel 
|sounds” and “accent,” the pronouncing depends, with 


la few exceptions, on the “ usage of the best speak- 
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ers.” But the quality of tone, rate and force are 
subject to the thought. 

‘Cold is thy brow, my son.” 
The proper pronunciation of cold in this extract, rests 
on the form and thought. 

The form shows us what the word is under com- 
mon circumstances ; the thought changes its pronun- 
ciation, making the quantity of the vowel o, longer, 
and its tone tremulous; also the sub-vocal / is pro- 
longed in a similar tone. 


The teacher should call the attention of his class, | 


to the manner of speaking the same words, when ex- 
pressing different shades of thought. This he can 


do, by referring them to life out of the school room. | 


The teacher may tell them to notice the tones of 


persons, when they are joyous, angry, sad, frighten- | 
ed, cold, warm, &c. He will soon find, that their | 


ears are quick to distinguish natural tones in reading. 
It is sometimes advisable to have the class pre- 


pare the lesson on one of the parts of the “ order” | 


only, especially where the time of the recitation is 
short. Often is it best to confine the class to the 


first and second parts, as they frequently need the | 
help of the live teacher, until they learn how to com- | 


bine the first and second parts of the “ study order,” 
so as to form the third. 

Rules, as rules merely, are of but little account in 
teaching vocal reading. The most vital principles of 
reading, are not founded on conventional law, but rest 
on a natural, immutable basis. If a child is taught 
to observe others, when moved by natural emotions 
and passions, and to hear his own voice as he reads, 
he will certainly swing clear of the bad habits, that 
cling to a large number of young readers. 

All rules truly conventional, should be accurately 
committed to memory, as rules of spelling and pro- 
nunciation. 

The next paper will consider the case of the pupil 
with three or four years of bad habits, for the teacher 
to work upon. H. S. Jones. 
Erie, Pa., April, 1861. 


GEOGRAPHY---NO. 10. 

Mathematical, Ethnographical and Historical 
Geography, will conclude the twelve numbers upon 
this subject. Each topic is sufficiently important 
to justify a volume of one hundred pages, but little 
space precludes any thing beyond mere suggestions. 
Mathematical Geography has something certain 


There are ocean currents, but 
|the precise cause to the exclusion of all other hy- 
potheses? The needle points northward. What is 
the certain cause? We have earthquakes. What 
jis the demonstrated cause? There are meteors and 
meteoric stones. What is the cause? So of elec- 
‘tricity. The rose leaf is green; the rose is red; both 
nourished by the same atmosphere and root. What 
is the cause? The only answer that any man can 


|give is Almighty Power; but the class knows this 
already. There may be speculative answers; but 
beyond mere speculation, the greatest philosopher is 
a very tyro in his induction. 

Mathematical Geography measures size and dis- 


tance, and, here arrives at certain conclusions ; while 
a calculation of the cause of the Aurora Borealis, or 
| Aurora Australis, has nothing more in it than he 
has who attempts to make the calculation clear by 
demonstration. 

| Some sciences, or branches of science, are address- 
jed more to the memory and some more to the judg- 
ment. Geography is of the former and Mathematics 
of the latter character. When taken together, they 
assume the shape of ascertainment. 

| Mathematics is used in geography to calculate the 
|distance of the plants from their great center; to 
ascertain their size, density, momentum, and velocity; 
|to demonstrate the shape of their orbits and the rate 
jot motion in each part of those orbits &c., &c. 

| Respecting the earth proper, it is used to find the 
|size of the earth itself and of every portion of it, 
|whether Ocean or Continent; and especualy is it 
used to ascertain the distance from one point to 
another on the earth’s surface. This application of 
ithe science is known as Latitude and Longitude, and 
|is perhaps the most difficult part of geography. 

| Latitude is more readily understood, because the 
| geographic mile and the statute mile, correspond 
lin any place, the circles which measure it being 
|parallel. But this is not true of longitude. It is 
| measurement by lines converging and meeting at both 
ithe poles. Here, a little explanation is indispensa- 
i ble to its proper comprehension. 


| > . 

| If two boys were to start from two points on the 
|Same meridian, one hundred miles apart, and travel due 
|west, they would continue one hundred miles apart 


throughout their journey. The paths made by them 


'would be called parallels, and would measure lati- 


tude, or distance north and south. 





| 

} 
about it; while almost all other departments of this} But if the same two boys were to start from two 
science are speculative,—the causes not being defi-| points on the Equator, one hundred miles apart, and 
nitely ascertained. |travel due north, they would continue to approach 
We have heard men say that Geography is not|each other, as they could advance, until both would 
as it should be; that every result of a physical nature |reach the same point, meeting at the north pole. 
should be traced to its cause; that it should be | Each would move in a straight line as before, but the 
taught inductively and deductively, &c. These asser- | lines would not be parallel, but converging. The paths 
tions only prove that those who made them know |made would be called meridians, and would measure 
nothing about teaching it. longitude, or distance east and west. Hence, it is 
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shown that in the one case the boys —T be one 
hundred miles apart all the time, while in the other, 
they would be one hundred miles apart from the 
Equator. But it is equally true that in Geographic 
miles they would be a hundred miles apart all the 
time, until they met. How is this? Why, geo- 
graphically, every circle, whether only of the size of a 
finger ring, or of the earth’s orbit, is divided into 360 
equal parts called degrees, and each degree into 60 
minutes, or miles. You may make a hundred circles 
one inscribed in another, until you come down to a 
point, and each one has 360 degrees and each degree 
60 miles. So, beginning at the Equator and going 
down, parallel by parallel, until you come to the pole, 
each consecutive circle will be smaller than the pre- 
ceding one, yet each is measured by the same num- 
be of geographic miles. So that, geographically, a 
degree of longitude is 60 miles the world over; but 
when measured by another standard, to wit: the En- 
glish mile,—which is 320 rods,—a degree of 694 of 
these miles will be, near the pole, more than a hun- 
dred geographic degrees. At the Equator only, is a 
geographic degree of longitude 694 miles. 

But the little boy in arithmetic remarks that he 
solved a sum the other day, which proved that the 
sun travels from one meridian to another at the equa- 
tor, just as soon as it travels from one meridian to 
another in high latitude; and as it must travel 
alike fast at both places, the distance on both places 
must be the same. But the boys assumption must 
be wrong. ‘The sun does not travel from meridian to 
meridian, at any other point on the earth, as fast as 
it does at the Equator. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that a 
degree of latitude is always 69} statute miles, while 
a degree of longitude is only that measurement at 
the equator, and must be calculated for any other 
place, to find the number of statute miles it contains. 

But I must hasten to the relative size of maps, 
continents, islands, &c. 

P. Reid & Co., (now C. Scribner & Co.,) 124, Grand 
street, New York, are publishing a series of maps 
on a uniform scale, which is quite an improvement in 
map making. Almost all our old maps were made 
to suit the size of the paper, instead of making the 
paper suitable to the size of the map. Consequently 
the island of Cuba on one map would be very small, 
on another very large ; so much so, that pupils in 
school have often remarked that there are two, or 
three islands of Cuba. The map deceived them. I 
am pleased that Mathematics has at last achieved 
this triumph and secured a reform. 

In order to show how greatly one may be deceived 
in regard to the size and extent of places, we will 
give a few examples 

The river Jordan which can scarcely be seen on 
the maps, is 130 miles long ; andis famous for floods. 
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Mu urry river in Australia | is 1,300 miles long. Lake 
Erie is as large as the State of Massachusetts, while 
Texas would make 31 States as large as Massachu- 
setts, and Nebraska would make 47 such States.— 
The island of Borneo would make 37 States like 
Massachusetts, a great Confederacy ; yet not larger 
on the map than the end of one’s thumb. The little 
sea of Aral is larger than South Carolina, and Lake 
Baikal three times as large as Connecticut. But 
owing to the way in which maps are constructed, the 
pupil in geography passes such places by, as of lit- 
tle or no importance. 

As a practical exercise, let Mathematical Geo- 
graphy be studied for two weeks, as indicated hereto- 
tofore, especially latitude, longitude, size, distance 
and shape of oceans and all subdivisions of water, 
continents and all subdivisions of land. Begin with 
lectures and close with questions. Use outline maps 
and the board. Dispense with the use of books after 
the first few lessons, except for reference between the 
hours of recitation. Review often; “ Continual 
dropping wears a stone.” S. B. McCormick. 

Johnstown, Cambria co., March, 1861. 





INSTRUCTION IN PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 

In the previous article, we discussed the princi- 
ples of correct elementary instruction in Multipli- 
cation and Division. We proceed now to the appli- 
cation of these principles. This part of the expo- 
sition must, necessarily, be brief. All we desire is 
a mere suggestion of the application, since the real 
application must be made with a class of learners. 

One of the most difficult parts of the process, 
perhaps, is the presentation to the pupil of a clear 
idea of the word times, as employed in Arithmetic. 
Visit almost any elementary class in Arithmetic, 
and enquire of its members what they mean by the 
word times in the sentence, ‘“‘two times three are six,” 
and you will find, in the large majority of cases, they 
attach no intelligent signification to it at all. It 
is to them a word without a thought, sound with- 





out sense. ; 
We ought not to be surprised at this either.— 
These sentences of the Multiplication-table are 
among the most awkward and least submissive to 
Grammatical rules, found in the language.— 
Grammarians themselves, cannot parse times with- 
out changing the sertence into an equivalent, which 
is no parsing at all; and the majority of adults who 
who have not thought of it particularly, have no 
clear idea of the thought it conveys. Remember- 
ing that the learner meets this almost at the thres- 
hold of science, we have been strongly impressed 
with the opinion, that the term should be discon- 
tinued, although we have not felt like assuming the 
responsibility of the innovation. Perhaps, upon 
the whole, however, the better way is to leave the 
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word unchanged, and assist the pupil to understand |2d. ‘“ Four counted three times are how many?” 


its meaning. Instead of destroying the nut, let us 
teach him how to crack it. 

We would not, therefore, commence multiplication 
with the word times, but employ some other mode 


of expression which conveys the precise idea, sub- 


sequently introducing the objectionable word in 
such a manner, that its meaning may be clearly 
seen. The process is something as follows: First 
form, “two threes are six,” &c.;-second form, “three 
counted or reckoned two times are six ;” third form, 
“three taken two times are six ;”’ fourth form, “ two 
times three are six.” With these successive steps, 
the idea being clearly given in the first form, the 
fourth being approximated by the second and third, 
I think pupils will obtain a correct idea of that 


knotty word times, the puzzle of grammarians and | 





lexicographers. 
With the above remarks, and recollecting that 
multiplication and division should be taught simul- | 
taneously, with concrete objects, that the pupil| 
should form his own multiplication table, and divi- | 
sion be presented as reverse multiplication, we are | 
prepared for the first lesson. 

The teacher will first explain what is meant by 
twos, threes, fours, &c., that when objects are ar- 
ranged in collections of two each, we call the col- | 
lections twos, &c. This being clear, he may place} 
upon his desk two collections of objects, apples, 
for instance, with three in each collection, and en- 
quire, “how many apples in each collection ?”— 
“ What are the collections called ?’—“ How many 
threes are there on the desk ?”—“ How many apples 
in all ?”—“ How many then are two threes ?” 

They have now the idea and the fact of a pro- 
duct ; thenext step is to reverse this and obtain the 
idea of division and a quotient. Putting together 
the apples, the teacher enquires: “ How many ap- 
ples are there onthe desk?” Teacher arranges them 
in collections of three each and enquires, “ how 
they are arranged, in threes or twos ;’—“ How many 
threes are there ?”—“ How many threes are there 
in six?” Inthis manner the pupil attains a clear 
conception of the idea of divisior, and the method 
of obtaining quotients. 

Proceed in the same way with fours, fives, twos, 
&c., until you obtain the products and correspond- | 
ing quotients generally employed. From apples, or | 


|many times ?”— Ans. 





|will cost two times three cents ; 


3d. “ Three times four are how many ?”—explaining 

|to the class that this last expression is considered as 
|equivalent to the preceding, being in fact an abbre- 
viation of it. 

In division we need a similar process to intro- 
duce the word contains. The steps of the transi- 
Ist. “Six is how 
“Six is two threes, since two 


tion, are somewhat as follows: 
many threes ?’— Ans. 
threes are six.” 2d. “Six contains how many 
threes ?— Ans. “ Six contains two threes, since two 
threes are six.” 3d. “Six contains three how 
** Six contains three two times, 
since two times three are six.” 4th. “Three is 
contained in six how many times ?”—Ans. “ Three 
is contained two times is six, since two times three 
are six,” 

Having introduced the words times and contains, 
and having obtained and committed some products 
and quotients, apply them in the solution of 
little problems, like the following,—the object being 
to initiate the pupilsgpto logical forms of thought 
and expression : 

Prob. “If one apple costs three cents, what will 
two apples cost ?” 

Sol, If one apple costs three cents, two apples 
and two times 
three cents are six cents ; hence, if one apple costs 
three cents, two apples will cost six cents.” 

Prob. “ If one apple costs three cents, how many 
apples may be bought for six cents ?” 

Sol, “ If for three cents I can buy one apple, for 
six cents I can buy as many apples as there are 
times three cents in six cents; and there are two 
times three cents in six cents; hence I can buy 
two apples.” 

I should certainly use the form of solution just 
given, at first, but after pupils are familiar with it, 
we may abreviate it as follows: 

Sol, “ If one apple costs three cents, for six cents 
we can buy asmany apples as three is contained 
times in six, which are two,—therefore, &c.” 

To make pupils ready and accurate in the me- 
chanical processes of multiplication and division, 
many little expedients may be resorted to. Quite 
a number have been already suggested; another may 
be mentioned here, similar to one suggested under 
addition and subtraction. Let the teacher write 
two columns of figures upon the blackboard, as in- 


any such large objects, proceed to marks upon the idicated in the margin, the first being mul- M. D. 


board, and from these to the numeral frame. It | ¢j 


will be seen that we commenced with a collection | 


plicative, the second divisionative, as is 1 
represented by the letters placed above them, 





of threes, instead of twos. The reason for this is, 
that there may be no confasion ygtween the num- 


9 

The teacher with the pointer, will point to 3 
certain figures to be used as a multiplier or 4 
ber of collections and the number in the collection. divisor, as will be indicated by the symbol 5 
Being familiar with the phraseology just employ-|at the head of the column. Care, of course, 6 
ed, the pupils are prepared to pass to the common | must. be taken, not to require a division by 7 
method of expression. The steps of the transition |, number not exactly contained. Additive 8 
9 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
aré as follows :—Ilst. “Three fours arehow many?” |and subtractive columns may be written 9 
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with them, and thus an exercise combining the|express what was intended, In that case, I would 
four fundamental rules may be presented, an exer-| write out the rule for them, or endeavor to geta 
eise full of interest and profit._ \better text-book. 

Another article, treating of the introduction of The teacher should assign short lessons, so that 
terms and principles, and a few elementary ideas of | the pupil may learn thoroughly, what is required of 
Fractions, will complete our exposition of the /him, and that the teacher may have time to smooth 
Oral Exercises of Primary Arithmetic. We will |the way for the next lesson by such explanations 
then take up the second division of Primary Arith-|as the age and capacity of his pupils may require, 
metic, which treats of the elementary processes of | and such as his own judgment and experience may 
Written Arithmetic, which being completed, we suggest. By giving short lessons, more time is left 
are prepared for a full course of Mental and Writ- | for writing exercises, and for reviews. In teaching 
ten Arithmetic, which we presume will be more in-| children, we should never forget that frequent re- 
teresting to the majority of our readers, than these | petition is necessary, in order to make any durable 
very elementary ideas, which have previously en-|impression on the mind. It matters not how faith- 
gaged our attention. Epwarp Brooks, fully we may teach and explain, nor how thorough 

Normal School, March, 1861. }we may be in every lesson; unless we frequently 
lreview, much of our labor will be lost, and we shall 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR—NO. 9. look in vain for results proportionate to our labors. 

lo induce readiness and facility of action in the 
How Should the Text-Book on English Grammar be used ¥| mind, practice, frequent repetition, is as necessary 

I have not thus far said anything upon the use/as in the organs of motion. Thoroughness alone, 
of the text-book. The omiggion was not from any |is not enough, but when joined with frequent repe- 
want of connection with the preceding articles, nor tition, it is not the teacher’s fault if the pupil does 
because I considered the subject of minor import-|not make rapid progress. There may be occasion- 
ance, but because it could be treated more conve-j\ally a pupil, whose mind, like a photograph-plate, 
niently in a separate article. Oral instruction | instantly seizes and holds firmly every ray of intel- 
should precede the study of the text-book. Whether lectual light that reaches it ; but the minds of most 
a full course should be giver before the pupil takes | pupils are not thus susceptible of quick impression, 
a text-book, or only oral exercises on the text to be | and ideas can only be daguerreotyped by frequent 
studied by the pupil for the next lesson, is not of |repetition. It may be true, that no impressions 
much importance. In going over the grammar for | which we receive will ever be entirely lost, so that 
the first time, the pupil should not be required to|they may not at some time return involuntarily by 
take up the notes and observations. The more im-|the laws of association ; but it is certain that our 
portant parts of most grammars are now distin-| power of re-calling them, will, in a great measure, 
guished by large type; and if they are not, the teach- | depend upon the frequency of their repetition. In 
er should assign to the pupil those portions which |the same manner facts are remembered more easily, 
are most important, leaving the rest for review.—|which have been frequently repeated, or brought 
The rules, definitions, and paradigms, should be|before the mind, 
thoroughly memorized. These are the tools with| [t should be borne in mind by the teacher, that 
which he has to work, and he should know exactly ‘it is not ideas only that are to be taught. Of what 
where to lay his hand on them. Memorizing has|yse are ideas without suitable words to express 
been carried to such extremes in times past, andso them? The truth of the matter is, we have more 
much has been said against it, that there is danger |ideas than we can express intelligently, and one of 
that teachers will run to the other extreme, and be |the great objects of education is to enable the pu- 
satisfied with less than what the interest of the | pil to express his thoughts correctly, so that he may 
pupil requires. Accuracy is a valuable quality, and thereby acquire influence over others. The con- 
should not be overlooked in the education of youth. |ception of the idea, that steam could be used to 
In reciting the notes and observations, in the gram- | propel machinery, would never have resulted in any 
mar, it is sufficient for the pupil to express the| good to mankind, had not the idea been embodied 
sense intelligently, in his own language ; but the|in the steam engine. Weshould then see that the 
rules and definitions ought to be expressed in the|pupil not only understands what he studies, but 
grammar, in the fewest possible words, and in the that he can express his ideas intelligently ; and this 
plainest manner, on account of their importance |can be done only by frequent reviews. The pupil 
and frequent use ; therefore the pupil should be re-|in instrumental music, may, in a short time, learn 
quired to commit them (after he understands them) |the movements necessary to play a tune, but it re- 
verbatim. I would not allow the least departure quires much practice and frequent repetition before 
from this course, unless, from experience, I should jhe can acquire, permanently, that control over his 
find that the language of the text-book did not well | muscles which will enable him to play with ease.— 
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And have you not wondered, as you have watched |is necessary that his attention should be fixed upon 
the movement of a skillful player, at the rapidity lit with a view to that effect, and that he should re- 
with which his fingers moved from note to note,|view frequently, until his knowledge becomes a 
with as little effort or attention on his part, as would | permanent possession, which he can use at any 
be required in any ordinaryexercise? All this ease|time. Reviews by topics, enable the pupil to fix in 
af movement was acquired by exercising the mus- {his mind more distinctly, the points of the subject, 
cles, until they now move in obedience to the will. |by the help of which, he may, by the laws of asso- 
“ Why is it,” asks the teacher of the pupil, “that jciation, recall very readily the minor facts relating 
you appear to know nothing of this subject; it is|to each topic. It is a great help to the memory, 
only three months since you went over it, and I ex-|to require the pupil to write out his lesson, or a 
plained it to you thoroughly, and you certainly |synopsis of it. Let the teacher give each part of 
understood it?” Two answers may be given: either |speech in succession, and require the pupil to write 
the pupil’s attention was not fixed upon the subject lout its sub-divisions, modifications and properties. 
with sufficient attention to retain it, or he only|And let him commit this synopsis to memory, so 





learned to repeat the words, under the spur of the | that he can repeat it readily whenever called upon. 
moment, for a particular occasion—namely, the | Take for example the “noun ;” the following synop- 
recitation ; or else he has been hurried on from one | sis, or something near it, would probably be writ- 
subject to another, so fast that no lasting impres-|ten. If the pupil should omit any important par- 


sions have been made, and his mind has become | ticular, the teacher should correct the work for him 
confused with a multitude of half digested ideas, |before he commits it to memory. It would be well 
which weaken rather than strengthen it. Let it be |to remember the different parts of speech, as “ first 
remembered that facility of acquirement often ex- | class,” “second class,” &c., in the order in which 
ists, in inverse proportion to the power of retention, |the pupil has learned them. 








Thus it often happens, that those who have to study Synopsis or tHE Noun. 
hardest to pass a medium examination at their daily | 1s¢, Class. Sub-divisions. Accidents. 
recitations, often surprise us at reviews, by surpas- f 6 Masculine, 
sing those who stood at the head of their class at Gender, en 
° . ° : ° ° Neuter. 
the daily recitations, in advance. Ifa pupil desires Proper, ( First, 
nothing more than to pass a creditable examination | Nouns ; Common, Person, 5 Second, 
F . ; } Abstract, &c. ¢ ( Third. 
before his teacher, he will not be very likely to re- | pe € Singular, 
° ° } mober, 4 - s 
tain the memory of what he has thus committed — t Sea 
: . i Nominative, 
for a particular occasion. } Case, , Remnenalve: 
The following incident from Abercrombie, is to | Odjective. 


the point :—“ A distinguished theatrical perform-| After the pupil has gone through syntax, this 
er, in consequence of the sudden illness of another |synopsis may be extended, as : 


actor, had occasion to perpare himself, on very | i Be Subject, 
; ‘ ‘ Nominative, < Predicate, 
short notice, for a part which was entirely new to , Absolute, 


him ; and the part was long and rather difficult.—| (Address, 
‘ ag: : Independent, <¢ by, Exclamation, 
He acquired it in a very short time, and went | ( iadaaeah. 
patna i perfect pamcasaer an rorya Thus the leading facts may be collected and as- 
wish f giant rite” J word " me Characters |sociated together, so as to be easily re-called. The 
. ahah a acquired in a — eliberate maps | pupil having a clear idea of the general outline, can 
e never forgets, but can perform them at any time, | (jaster around each part of it the facts connected 
with it; so that, while the synopsis is easily re- 


without a moment’s preparation; but in regard to | 
membered from the connection of the different parts 


the character now mentioned, there was the farther | 
very singular fact, that though he has repeatedly | jnich re-call each other, each point becomes the 
centre of a group of facts relating to it. The 
*“|teacher should require the pupil, after he has 


performed it since that time, he has been obliged | 
fami- |1earned the outline, to tell all he knows upon each 


each time to prepare it anew, and has never ac- 
quired, in regard to it, that facility which is 

liar to him in other instances. When questioned point; or he may require him to define all the 
respecting the mental process which he employed | terms for one lesson, to give the rules for the for- 
the first time he performed this part, he says that| mation of the plural of nouns, with numerous ex- 
he lost sight entirely of the audience, and seemed | amples, for the second lesson, &c., &c., and thus 
to have nothing before him but the pages of the proceed, until the whole outline has been filled up; 
book, from which he learned it; and that if any then give the whole for one lesson. He may then 
thing had occurred to interrupt this illusion, he|ta;¢ up the verb in the same way. i 
should have stopped instantly.” J. P. Suermay. 
«, To enable the pupil to retain what he learns, it} Pottsville, March, 1861. 
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Selections from the Pewspapers. 





PARTIALITY AND UNJUST PUNISHMENT. 

Mr. Editor :—One of the natural characteristics 
of our dispositions is, that we admire certain things 
and have an apathy for others, which are perhaps 
equally worthy of our admiration. This theory also 
holds good as regards our opinion of persons. We 
have a desire for the associations of some, and an 
aversion for the companionship of others. In the 
school-room it is precisely the same. There are some 
pupils who readily win our affections, while there are 
others whom we do not like so well. Such is the 
case where pupils are very similar in manners, dis- 
positions, intellect, personal charms, &c. It is nata- 
ral that we like some pupils better than others, but 
we should never manifest it. We should never be 
partial to the former. Partiality is an evil of a seri- 
ous magnitude, and teachers cannot be too cafeful in 
guarding against it. If a teacher is partial, the pu- 
pils will soon discover it, and he cannot expect to 
meet with success. Besides this, he commits a wrong 
upon his pupils which may remain forever. 

But in nearly all schools there is a vast dissimilar- 
ity among pupils. Some are wealthy and well dress- 


ed, while others are poor and ragged; some have, 
The teacher 


personal attractions, and others none, 
must exercise much care and pradence, or the former 
will receive the greater attention. He should treat 
the latter with as much, or even more respect and 
kindness, for they feel their humble position, and they 
feel keenly and sorrowfully when they are not as 
much thought of as their more fortunate companions. 
Many of those poor pupils have, unquestionably, 
pleasant hopes of better days; but when they per- 
ceive that their teacher treats them with cold res- 
pect, their sweet anticipations and bright hopes be- 
come blasted, and not unfrequently crushed forever. 

I have frequently been grieved at seeing teachers 
pass from pupils without even noticing them, while 
they would greet the wealthy with the most pleasant 
smiles and friendly greetings. I believe that teach- 
ers guilty of such acts, will ong day be held respon- 
sible for the pain and misery they thus inflict upon 


the poor, inoffensive children, for such gross injustice | 


cannot remain unpunished forever. 

The teacher, on entering the grave responsible 
duties of training yonth, should form a resolution, 
and adhere to it firmly, to manifest no partiality 
whatever. He should, upon all occasions, bestow 


equal respect and kindness upon all—the poor clad | 


in homespun, as well a8-upon the rich clothed in silks 
and satin—upon the dull, as well as upon the bright 


—upon the homely, as well as upon those in posses- | 


sion of the highest._personal charms. 


Mr. Editor :—The teacher's, vocation abounds with 
so many arduous responsibilities and complex duties, 
that he mast be “ Wide Awake” in all his delibera- 
tions, in order to meet with success, do justice to all, 
and gain the respect. and approbation of his, pupils 
and patrons. It is often remarked, that teaching is 
of little importance, and that any person may become 
a teacher. But such ideas are erroneous, and show 
considerable weakness of intellect on the part of those 
persons who harbor them. The subjeet of our arti- 
cle alone, requires so much thinking, care and judg- 
ment on the part of the teacher, as to make his call- 
ing responsible and ‘important. In every school 


there are pupils of-different, temperaments. Their 
instruction and training at home are not the same. 
Some are left by their parents to.follow the bent of 
their own inclinations, and when they come to school 





they generally want to go in the same direction.— 
They are disobedient, and the teacher is frequently 
bound to inflict punishment, It is proper and right 
that pupils should be punished for wilful transgres- 
sions, but great prudence and care must be exercised 
by the teacher, or the innocent will be punished.— 
Teachers frequently reprimand pupils, and even keep 
them in at recess, or after school hours, for failure at 
recitations, without inquiring into the cause of such 
failures: In this the teacher should be careful. Often 
pupils are obliged to work at home, which keeps 
them from preparing their lessons. Reprimanding 
such pupils will discourage them, and may induce 
many of them, (though promising they be,) to be- 
come wilfully negligent. 
| I often observed, while going to school myself, that 
a pupil harbored some envy or personal animosity to- 
wards another pupil. In order to seek revenge, he 
would tell the teacher that this pupil had transgres- 
sed one or the other of the rules and regulations of 
the school. I was often grieved to see teachers; 
without inquiring into the case, inflict corporal pun- 
ishment upon poor unoffending pupils, whom I knew 
|to be innocent. I almost tremble when I think of 
the injustice done to innocent pupils in this tespect. 
I have reason to believe that many honest, good boys 
and girls, have become bad by such unjust treatment, 

When I commenced teaching, I once spent a day 
in a school under the supervision of an old teacher, 
In a short time, James, whose expression of counte- 
nance plainly revealed the revenge and prejadice he 
was harboring, came to the teacher and told him that 
Joseph had talked aloud. This was a punishable 
offence with the teacher, and he gave the offender a 
severe flogging without saying a word. James gloried 
in this. About an hour afterwards he repeated the 
same story, and the consequence was that Joseph 
was flogged still more severely. I told the teacher 
that the boy had not talked, but he did not believe it. 

In the afternoon James was still revengeful, so he 
told the teacher for the third time, that Joseph had 
talked aloud. The teacher, in a tremendous fit of 
anger, took his rod to chastise this unruly boy, but 
behold! he was not in school at all, having gone 
home at dinner and did not return. James and the 
teacher were quite perplexed. The haughty, re 
| vengeful countenance of James changed remarkably, 
for he knew that his falsehoods were discovered ; and 
the teacher told me that nothing ever grieved himso 
much as punishing this innocent boy, and that he had 
learned a lesson which he would never forget. 

I could relate many similar instances, but this may 
suffice. Teachers should examine closely into the 
matter, prior to inflicting punishment. Pupils have 
more perception than we generally give them credit 
for. They know and feel keenly when they receive 
‘injustice. There is far too much unjust punishment 
\in our schools, and through its instrumentality many 
bright, obedient pupils, become dull and careless.— 
| Teachers should think of this carefully and seriously, 
or they may, by unjust punishments, inflict unspeak- 
able misery upon innocent pupils, and even’ crush 
their cheerful spirits, bright hcpes, love of right and 
obedience, and endeavors of progress and usefulness 
forever. ADALIA. 
| Airy Dale School, Penn twp.—Manheim Sentinel, 


| sa 

ENTHUSIASM IN TEACHING. 

A highly cultivated lady in speaking of Dr. Fol- 

‘len, a heroic laborer and an uncomplaining sufferer 

ina great reform, said “he had a fine enthusiasm 

|which made him always confident of success; how- 

lever long the triumph might be delayed.” 
This remark has been suggested to my mind while 
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visiting schools, and observing the numberless an- 
noyances, the almost incessant trials, the continual 
duties and cares that make so large a portion of the 

teacher’s daily experience. The teacher has to in- 
fluence and control other minds, to give direction or 
leading to other wills ; everything in the school-room 

must be adjusted to his wish, subject to his sway.— 
In the collision of different desires, the opposition of 
conflicting wills, there is a demand for large wisdom 

and unfailing patience. This patience may be the 
result of two causes—either the indifference of the 

teacher, or the far-looking thought of a mind im- 

pressed with the high uses of education and with the 

destiny of the human soul. The former is not pa- 

tience, but heartless apathy, most misplaced in the 

midst of youthful, plastic natures. The latter is 

genuine patience, produced by consideration of the 

august capabilities of the human mind—of the heights 

of knowledge, virtue and reverence which it may 

attain ;—of the largeness of hope, the breadth of 

sympathy, the sublimity of aspiration, to which it 

may expand. It also looks forward to the good that 

may be achieved by the rightly educated man, the 

healthful influence that will be exerted in a commt- | 
nity, and upon individual minds, the great gain to the | 
security of public morality, the impulse that will be 
given to every generous nature to aid in overthrow- 

ing all forms of evil. Nor does it confine its thoughts 

to the present life, but looks toward the future that 

lies for each of us beyond the flight of Time ; and 

trusting that every right influence, every true and 

needed word, every generous wish and self-forgetful | 
deed, every Christian effort and prayer, will surely be 

accompanied by the divine might and blessing,—the 

patient heart of the true teacher is “not weary in| 
well doing.” 

No teacher can be entirely successful without a 
loftiness of purpose, and a tireless patience produced 
by considerations like those above. He must be in- 
spired by a “ fine enthusiasm,”—not a blind zeal, but 
a hearty confidence that his labors are for a noble 
object, and cannot fail of their reward. This enthu- 
siasm is not so much an outward manifestation as an 
inward fire, an irresistible desire and purpose to labor 
for the highest good of those whom he must guide. 

There are many discouraging circumstances in al-| 
most every school; daily trials of patience by obsti- | 
nate scholars, or censorious patrons ; want of intelli- | 
gence, or of interest, or of conscience in pupils ; and, 
perhaps, worst of all, the conviction that parents are 
neglectful, if not opposing. In the midst of all these 
obstacles to his success, these trials of his temper, 
the teacher is sometimes liable to be disheartened— | 
to feel that he has mistaken his calling—to conclude | 
that it is not worth while to labor for those who are | 
indifferent to his efforts. Just here is the need of | 


} 





passed through his pencil to animate the picture for- 
ever. Such should be the teacher’s enthusiasm, 
diffusing itself through all the spirits that throng the 
school-room, until they are thrilled with its energy, 
and transformed into more earnest natures, with a 
definite, worthy aim for life. 

The true teacher—artist of the school-room— 
paints for posterity and immorality. The pencil he 
uses is finer than most skillful fingers ever formed or 
used; the tints he imparts are more lasting than 
colors that painters can preevre, and the canvas 
whereon he labors is an immoral life. 

If this seem fanciful or dreamy to any, let him 
consider that to the thoughtless all things are unim- 
portant, but to the earnest, everything is full of sig- 
nificance—most of all is that significant which relates 
to the training, the moulding, the entire culture of 
the human mind. ‘Teaching is not an idle game, but 
a most momentous reality. And they are the best 
teachers who fully understand this fact, and are in- 
spired by it to work faithfully and cheerfully, that, of 
all who are given them, none may be lost to the ranks 
of the wise and true.— Lewistown Gazette. S. 


PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The president of the Board, Mr. Bumm, present- 
ed his annual report of the past and present con- 
dition of the public schools. The report is well 
written, and contains many valuable suggestions, 
which, if carried out, cannot fail to have a salutary 
effect on our present school system. It contains 
many interesting statistics. We extract the fol- 
lowing : 

There are 335 schools, embracing 2 high sch ools, 
54 grammar, 59 secondary, 170 primary, and 50 un- 
classified. The Central High School remains un- 
der the same organization. The salaries of certain 
professors have been raised—one of the assistants 
from $600 to $800, The changes made by Pro- 
fessor Maguire, have had a happy effect in the ad- 
vancement of pupils. The gross expenses of the 
Central High School, have been $22,679 ; for sala- 
ries, $18,865; for books and stationary, $1,535; 
incidentals, $1,389. ‘The rates are: 


Per pupil, for tuition, , ae $34 30 
Books and stationary,. se a 2 79 
Incidentals,...... ri 2 43 


The gross expenses of Girls’ High and Normal 
School have been $8,711; salaries of teachers, 


$6,700; books and stationery, $188; incidentals, 


$1,027. The rates are: 


Each pupil, for tuition,..... $16 67 
Books and stationery,. ; aie 2 30 
Incidentals,....... “tre 3 03 


The gross expenses of grammar, primary, and 


the wise enthusiasm of which I have spoken, and |secondary schools were, $472,335. 


which may be gained in greater or less degree by | 
every teacher. It cannot, however, be secured ex-| 
cept by the most serious thought; by a most diligent | 
study of the value of knowledge, of the great benefit | 
conferred by careful mental discipline, of the grand | 
object of life on earth. No genuine, enduring enthn- | 
siasm can be inspired by less weighty considerations ; | 
and a careful investigation of these can hardly fail | 
to awaken in every teacher’s mind, a sense of the | 
grandeur of his mission, and a most earnest desire | 
to act wisely in a sphere so full of responsibility. 


Salaries of; teachers,.............<...-$313 037 
Books and stationery,.... Et. 39 301 
Incidentals,........ . ee 1 283 
The expenses, per pupil, are : 

a Cxtvibeaeedes $4 99 
Books and stationery,...... aes sab 62 
Incidentals,...<+. Sine ei 82 

yp ie ey ; ; $6 43 


The expenses of our public schools, as compar- 


jed with public edacation in other cities, exhibits 


“T paint for posterity,” said an inspired artist, and | 4 Very favorable comparison in our favor : 


the canvas became immortally beautiful beneath. his | 
touch ; lights and shades were so blended, scenes of | 
striking loveliness were so portrayed that they seemed 
instinct with life, as if the spirit of the artist had 


COST PER PUPIL. 


Bt TAWids. v's:s bw ieren- ys loo wsiddncn. $19: 34 
ee Ee ee Pee 16 96 
DOOUNs 6s canieawas re Seca 15 91 
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Baltimore,...... w ahah — 

There are 63,500 scholars in the First Philadel- 
phia school district, expenses being $512,014. The 
number of teachers is 1,197. 

We append an interesting table of schools of 
Philadelphia : 


Pupils. Population. 
BORG, 065.0 ch Wa WS occas tereedives 5 669 137 997 
BBSO, «6. wdc cocevccess osiseeceel ST 188 961 
BBAD, . onccecasic serie ccarcenes 23 172 258 037 
tuais byt ineaeean> anebiasn 45 383 408 762 
Vara . 63 530 568 034 


The total expenditures of 1860 amounted to 


$512,014. 





The following report, from the Committee on 
Grammar, Secondary, and Primary Schools, was 
presented to the Board of Controllers, at their 
meeting held on Tuesday, March 5th, 1861. 

To“ The Board of Controllers of Public Schools, 

First School District, Pennsylvania :” 

The Committee on Grammar, Secondary, and 
Primary Schools, respectfully report, that in ac- 
cordance with a resolution of the Board, adopted 
November l4th, 1860, they have received from the 
principal of every school in the “ First School Dis- 
trict,’’ a report containing detailed statements of 
the operations of their respective schools, during 
the year 1860. The resolution alluded to is as fol- 
lows : 

Resolved, “That the principal teacher in each 
school of the First School District, be directed to 
send to the Secretary of this Board, on or before 
the 3lst of December next, a written report, giv- 
ing a detailed statement of the operations of their 
school during the present year, 1860, the number 
admitted during the year, whether male or female, 
the number now in the school, the average attend- 
ance of pupils during said term, the number now 
awaiting admission, and give their views on school 
matters geverally, and such gtatistics as they may 
deem interesting tothe public, and desirable for the 
information of the Board.” 

Had the terms of this resolution been strictly 
complied with, your committee would have been 
able to have furnished tables containing informa- 
tion of great value to the Board. 

Many of the teachers, however, seem to have 
misapprehended the tenor of the resolution, and 
their reports are, consequently, deficient in the de- 
tails requisite to accomplish the object your com- 
mittee had in view. 

We desired to furnish an exact statement of the 
number of pupils belonging to each school at the 
beginning of the year; the number admitted in the 
course of the year; the number withdrawn in the 
same period, and the number belonging to each 
school at the close of the year. 

Your committee also desired to exhibit the source, 
from which our schools are supplied with pupils ; 
how many are received from private schools, and 
how many are admitted in regular course by pro- 
motion from schools of lower grade. 

It would have been interesting, also, to trace the 
destination of the pupils who leave our schools ; 
the number entering upon business life, the number 
removed by sickness or death, by change of resi- 
dence, or promotion to higher schools. 

It isa matter of regret, however, that a large 
number of the reports are deficient in the details 
requisite to collect such information. 


A comparison of the reports in which the above 
topics are treated in detail, gives us a basis for the 
following conclusions : 

First. That the public schools of Philadelphia 
do their own teaching,—only eight per cent. of 
those admitted being from private schools. 

Second. That the secondary schools are the main 


|supports of the grammar schools ;—as seventy per 


cent. of those admitted, were promoted directly 


‘from secondary schools, and nearly all of those re- 


ceived from other grammar schools, have reached 
them by regular advancement from other seconda- 
ries. As a consequence of these conditions, it fol- 
lows, that the elevation of the character and stand- 
ing of secondaries, is the most certain and import- 
ant means of securing any farther improvement in 
the grammar schools. 

Third. That eighty per cent. of those admitted into 
the grammar schools entered the Fifth division, 
and obtained.in it their first impressions of the dis- 
cipline and character of the school; thus showin 
the necessity of securing a teacher for the Fift 
division, at least, as well qualified to discipline and 
instruct, as any other assistant in the school. 

It may be observed in this connection, that pu- 
pils admitted from private schools, are, almost with- 
out exception, placed in the lower divisions, very 
few being placed as high as the third. It is not 
argued from this, that the instruction of private 
schools is inferior to that of our public schools; 
but that the two systems are so diverse in aim, dis- 
cipline, and teaching, that an advanced pupil, leav- 
ing either to enter the other, must be made tem- 
porarily to take an inferior station; consequently, 
those parents who desire the education of their 
children to be perfected in the public schools, will 
save expense and time, by sending them uninter- 
ruptedly to such schools, from the commencement 
of their scholastic course. 

Fourth. Your committee believe, that the gram- 
mar schools are the vital organization of the pub- 
lic school body; since a greater number of their 
pupils leave to fird employment in the active pur- 
suits of life, than leave from any other grade of 
schools. It follows, then, that the advancement 
of the grammar schools, is the most vital improve- 
ment of which the system is capable. 

Fifth. That preparation for business, and not for 
the High School, is the main mission of the Gram- 
mar Schools. 

The whole number of pupils belonging to the 
Grammar School for boys, at the end of the past 
year, was 5,575, of which number 05} per cent. ob- 
tained admission to the Boys’ High School. Out 
of 5,778 pupils connected with the Grammar 
Schools for Girls, 01} per cent. of the entire num- 
ber were admitted to the Girls’ High School.— 
While we would not underrate the importance of 
our High Schools, constituting, as they do, the 
crowning feature of our school system, it is evident, 
from the facts above stated, that the benefits they 
afford, are within the reach of but a very small pro- 
portion of those for whose benefit our public school 
system is sustained. 

The whole number of pupils attending the vari- 


ous public schools of the city of Philadelphia, at 


the beginning of the present year, was 63,530. For 
the instruction of this vast number of scholars 
1,197 teachers were employed. 

It thus appears, that the average number of pu- 
pils allotted to each teacher is 54—a number far 
too large to admit of much individual instruction. j 
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aes Pupils are taught in the mass, or neglected in|ments, and 40 primary schools; a free academy for 
the mass, without much reference to their several |boys; three normal schools—l1 for female teachers, 
P peculiar abilities or deficiencies. It appears to/|1 for male, and1 for cclored teachers of both sexes ; 
your committee, that the greatest reform possible |23 evening schools for males, 20 for females, and 2 
a in the present school system is the reduction of |for colored persons, male and female; and 10 cor- 
f the number of scholars to each teacher, which, | porate schools, sharing in the distribution of the 
although it cannot be realized without enlarging | public money. 
n expenditures, will more than compensate for the; The whole number of the teachers in the several 
r outlay, by increasing the efficiency and thorough-|schools, under the jurisdiction of the Board, is 
ness of instruction. 1,548, of whom 1,368 are females, and 180 males.— 
= Your committee deem it important to call the | Of this number 173 hold State certificates of quali- 
d attention of the Board to the fact, that many of |fication, 27 are graduates of the State Normal 
- our schools are located in buildings ill-adapted for |schools, and the remainder hold certificates from 
l- educational purposes. this department, 
1- The crowding of a large number of children in| The whole number of pupils in these several in- 
t- apartments of narrow dimensions, deficient in light, | stitutions, (exclusive of the Normal Schools,) on 
n ventilation, and means of egress, is an evil which | the first day of October last, was 165,226, viz: 
imperatively demands a remedy. Free Academy,........... ree 
; That this is,the case with many of our schools} Boys’ Grammar School,...............+. 25,532 
a, we cannot deny. Some are located in the base- Girls’ Grammar School,....... ......++. 20,670 
" ments of churches, dark, damp, and unhealthy ; Ama ph negates teteeees 6,9 
g some over engine-houses; some in the immediate Goheted | a tg ig pgeeeab et taoeeee ye 
vicinity of manufacturing establishments, the noise Saeulet Mihai... 
d of which, at times, is so great, as seriously to inter- | Corporate Schools,..............-+2--. 7,000 
fere with the operations of the school room, and | 
1- some are approached through alleys, used, as in Total,...... +0005 tee eeeeees 165,226 
h- one case reported, by fourteen families. _ Being an increase of 3,398 over the number under 
ry _One of our teachers, in the Twenty-third Sec-|instruction during the preceding year. 
yt tion, makes the following statement : | Of this number 35,957 have attended school du- 
te “One division, consisting of sixty scholars, is ring the entire school year ; 17,940 for eight months, 
; crowded into a small room; twelve by sixteen feet |and less than ten; 19,364 for six months, and less 
~ in size, having a ceiling but six feet high, and no/than eight; 29,008 for four months, and less than 
y- means of ventilation, not even by the windows, they | six ; 29,672 for two months, and less than four; and 
n- being permanent fixtures.” i | 32,664 for a period less than two months. 
y, The health of teachers and scholars is thus too! Mr. Randall speaks at length on the general 
ir often sacrificed, and the school room becomes a/|condition of the schools. norma! and high school for 
ill place, where the seeds of disease are widely scat- girls, revision and extension of the course of study, 
r- tered, and many bright prospects of future useful-| classification and graduation, evening schools, in- 
nt ness are hopelessly obscured. ‘ It is questionable | ternal arrangements, and order of the schools, li- 
whether intellectual advancement, attained under ibraries, and qualifications of teachers. 
“i ve circumstances, is not more of an evil, than a| — 
essing. any ha > aaa ’ 
> Radical reform is needed in our school struc- | Ny eports, Ail (ly Cooeh, We, 
. tures. A large number of the buildings are wholly| _ ee eb eee ss rey 
af unfit for the purposes to which they are devoted.— AN ADDRESS TO SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
nt We now pay for rents over $26,000. If City Coun- | 
- cils would authorize a permanent loan (equal to/| BES SIAECTOR. 
1 the interest of this sum) new buildings could be} Ladies and Gentlemen,—You have made appli- 
constructed at a saving to the city, while the gen-| cation to the Board of School Directors, and, by 
for eral health of the pupils would be largely benefited. |them have been employed to teach the several 
al All our school buildings—even the most recent— |schools in this district. The position you occupy 
are imperfectly ventilated, and this omission is a/is one of importance. To your care is intrusted 
he constant reproach to the city. the education of the children and youth of our 
st Your committee would also suggest. the import-|country, whose present and future happiness emi- 
rb- ance of baving a set of questions calculated to|nently depends on the manner in which you dis- 
ut elicit all the information needed ; said questions to|charge the duty you owe to them as teachers,— 
ar be presented to the principal teacher of each school, | There is, perhaps, no trade, calling, or profession 
= so that, at the close of another year, a report con-|in life, that requires as much skill, knowledge, wis- 
Co taining many statistics of importance could be |dom, and discretion, as that of school teaching; 
of easily compiled. R. Q. SHetmerDINE, |and we will venture the assertion, that a good 
the Tsaac Leecu, Jr., \school teacher is capable of filling, and is worthy 
nt, Tuomas FirzcErAp, | of, any position in society. But let us consider 
ey EB. McCatua, isome of the duties connected with your vocation; 
ro- James S. CHamBeErs, The first thing for you, is, at the opening of your 
ool Committee on Grammar, Secondary, and Pri-|school, to present to your pupils a judicious, rea- 
. mary Schools. sonable, and efficicnt system of government. This 
ri- Philadelphia, March 12, 1861. may be done by the adoption of a few plain, com- 
at |mon-sense rules, from which the pupil may at once 
‘or NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS. {understand both the /etter and spirit of that system. 
are From the annual! report of the City Superinten- | Good government is an essential qualification for 
dent of schools, S. S. Randall, Esq., it appears that }a teacher, and the teacher who is wanting in this, 
Aut there are in the city of New York, 51 grammar |has no business to engage in the calling. The whole 
af schools for boys, 50 for girls, 50 primary depart- | system of scholastic instruction, is one of disctpline, 
"a 
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rule, and order; and how can a teacher succeed who| you may enforce obedience to your rules, and keep 
yore ate por very prt ? The . empeodond may aa yy order, without so frequently resorting 
ment of discipline is one of the most difficult parts| to the rod. ‘ : 4 
of teaching, and frequently calls for the exercise} The manner of teaching will next claim atten- 
of all the wisdom and discretion the teacher may|tion. In order to successfully impart instruction 
T ; , . 70 ; “4 
ossess. The teacher that attempts to enforce} to your pupils, you must endeavor, in the first 
Wary rule he lays down, by the application of the} place, to ascertain what knowledge each pupil has 
rod, shows himself deplorably deficient in govern-| of the several branches he proposes to pursue. See 
s 2 yhich we can cal i ig h i h brare fi 
ment, and the softest name by ree ae if it, that if . ici in oF h - 8 96 FF 1 
such conduct, is brute force; in fact, we believe,| he goes, and has not a superficial knowledge o 
that Maman out of a payment cases, nue every ning ong prospand in nothing. ' It - Nap {a0 
mode of punishment, is not only unnecessary, but} portant that your pupils are properly classified.— 
cruelly wicked, and has the most pernicious effects. | If you place scholars who are slow of comprehen- 
The flesh of a child is very tender, and their feel-| sion and whose advantages have been limited, in 
ings and conscience are inconceivably so. Remem-/the same class with those who learn readily and 
ber, when you unreasonably or unmercifully chas-| are farther advanced, the result will be, that the 
tise a scholar, every fellow-pupil sympathizes with| former will always be behind, and their efforts to 
him, and for it, hates you in his heart; besides, re-|learn of but little use. Permit no scholar to pass 
member, these children all have parents or guard-| over a lesson without understanding it ; if you do, 
ians, who all their life long, have ardently labored | his time at school is worse than thrdwn away. Bet- 
for their happiness and good; and think you they) ter keep him at it for a week, than to pass over it 
will look upon their children as the objects of their; without perfectly understanding it. When your 
care and affection, and see them abused ? No pupil/ pupils meet with difficulties in any of their studies, 
ever made much proficiency in his studies, who is/ illustrate, demonstrate and explain, until the diffi- 
often chastised in school. This kind of punish-| culties are fully overcome. Above all things, do 


ment often repeated,—the feelings of the child be-|not permit any of your pupils to read ina ary; 
d 


come hardened, and his mind obtuse, and it begets 


within him a spirit of hatred and vindictiveness.—| 
It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that he 
should have no disposition to heed, either the pre-| 


cepts or example of one he hates. 

ut you may be ready to ask, how you are to 
procure obedience to your rules, and keep order in 
the school room? We answer, strive to convince 
your pupils, that you love them, and at all times 


desire their greatest good and happiness, and, as a) 


general thing, they will love and obey you. But if 
you find that any one willfully and knowingly trans- 
gresses any of your rules, reprimand him. Reproof 
is a punishment, and, when rightly given, is one 
that the offender and the school will respect you 
for. If the offence be repeated, seek the first op- 

ortunity for a private interview, and tell him the 

einous nature of rebellion ¢gainst your authority, 
and what the consequences will be, if he persist in 
this course. If he show contrition, and promise 
reformation, as a general thing, the most difficult 

art of your task with that child is accomplished. 
t once knew a boy in school, who had in some trifl- 
ing matter, broken over a rule of bis teacher, who 
turned to the boy with a look of reproof, intending 
to follow it with a private reprimand. The boy 
loved his teacher dearly, and the act of disobedi- 
ence so troubled his conscience, that he presently 
stepped up to his side and said, “Sir, my act of 
disobedience has troubled me very much; I am 
sorry I disobeyed you, apd if you will overlook it, 
I will never repeat it.” The teacher laid his hand 
on the boy’s head with evident emotion, and the 
tears of preceptor and pupil were mingled together. 
How much better the effects of this method of 
treatment, than a blow with the rod, dealt in 
anger! Afterall, there are cases where pupils are 
obstinate and unyielding under such treatment, and 
their conduct becomes so flagrant, that the rod 
must be restored to. When this is the case, ask 
yourself these three questions: Have I tried all 


other reasonable means? am I in the least under 
the influence of anger? will I weigh the blows as) 
I lay them on? I would not thus prolong my re- 
marks on government, did I not so forcibly feel the 
amount of injury following the improper use of the 
rod in school. There area thousand ways, by which’ 


careless, drawling, monotomous manner. It wou 

be well to let new beginners in reading, practice 
upon the same lesson, until they are familiar with 
it, and can read it readily. i think the most suc- 
cessful method of teaching the art of reading is, 
occasionally, first, yourself to read the sentence for 
‘each one in the class, carefully observing the em- 
phasis, pauses, and all other rules of elocution ; 
then require each one, in turn, to read after you, 
minutely imitating youinevery point. If they fail 
the first time, require them to repeat, until they 
read the sentence correctly. One sentence read in 
this way, is worth a. whole term of careless reading. 
The same may be said of the exercises in every 
other branch. You can readily perceive whether 
your pupils understand the lesson they read, recite 
or demonstrate ; if they do not, explain and illus- 
trate, until everything is as clear as a sunbeam,— 
You should often give short, pointed lectures to 
every class upon the several branches they may be 
pursuing. We think it an excellent plan to require 
short, sensible compositions or declamations once 
in two weeks, from all the more advanced scholars, 
This will teach them to write, spell, read, speak, 
and compose. It would break the tedium and 
monotony of school hours, enliven and invigorate 
the minds of your scholars, if you would frequent- 
ly, in a firm and somewhat loud tone of voice, ask 
questions something like the following :—George, 
Harry, or Jane, in what year, and by whom, was 
this continent discovered? In what year was 
American Independence declared? In what year 
did the Revolutionary war commence? Who was 
commander-in-chief of the American forces? How 
long did this war continue? Where was the first 
Congress held? What are the members called 
who compose the United States Legislature ? How 
mary Senators go from each State? How many 
States are there in the Union? Who is the 
President now? Who is the Governor of this 
State? How often is the President elected? The 
Governor? What is our government called? When 
was the art of printing discovered? When, and 
by whom, was the telegraph invented ? When, and 
by whom, was the power of steam discovered ? etc, 
You could several times each day ask some of 
these, or other questions of interest, and make a 
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remark or two, which would never be forgotten by! such, that it may be imitated by your scholars,— 
your pupils. They will look upon you as the true standard, both 
Ladies and Gentlemen, you may think we are re-| of learning and morals. Advise your pupils to 
quiring too much labor of you, but we think not. wholly abstain from the use of all intoxicating 
We employed you to labor and devote your undi- liquors. The miseries brought upon our race are 
vided time to the instruction of our children, We so numerous, and the consequences so fearful, that 
would advise you to frequently take your school every school teacher in the land, should instruct his 
roll to your private room, for the purpose of care-| pupils to wholly abstain from the use of an article, 
fully looking over the names, considering the posi-| that brings such ruin in its train. 
tion, and devising means for the advancement of; In all respects, do your duty to your pupils, 
each scholar. Your task will be an easy one if|and when your work as teachers is ended, you 
your heart is in the work. The great, good system | will be looked upon as benefactors of the world, 
of common schools of this Commonwealth, annual-| the philanthropists of society, and 2 blessing to 
ly costs our people an immense sum of money,—) mankind. P. Osporn. 
The system makes us the guardians, both of the Girard, Erie co., December, 1860. 


State appropriation and the money raised by taxa-| ST , 
EVILS OF IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS 


tion, and we are determined it shall be applied to| 
the best interest of the children. You are the 
honorable and important agents to accomplish this 
great work. We have intrusted the education of | 
the children and youth of our District to your 
hands, and it is for you say what their future char- 


AT SCHOOL. 

Read at the Mifflin County Teachers’ Association, 
December 27th, 1860, by Wu. S. Witson. Pub- 
lished by request. 

“Onward” has ever been the watchword of our 





acter shall be as to learning and morals, No mor-| Public School System. In its beginning, it was in 
tal being in the universe can have the influence’ many respects imperfect, but it has been constantly 
over these children that you can. You take them! and steadily advancing toward perfection. Hspe- 
at an age, when their character is like a painter’s| cially has this been the case within the last few 
blank canvass ; the pencil is in your hand, and the) years. Of the many causes combined to produce 
most beautiful picture can be drawn to bless and | this result, we do not propose to inquire at present, 
ornament society, or the most hateful, uncomely| But for what purpose has such a system been built 
objects, that will prove a bane to society and alup? Certainly not without an object, for it has 
curse to the world. ‘occupied the attention of many of our greatest 
The Directors are required by law, to visit your) statesmen, and the most cultivated minds in the 
schools at least once a month. We shall early in country. Ambition and the love of gain, seem to 
the term enter upon this duty, and if any teacher) be the prime movers in, and the sole end of many 
be found unqualified or slothful in his calling, he| schemes of public enterprise. But who will affirm 
will at once be discharged, and his place filled by/| of this system, that it has been conceived or fos- 
another. Your duty is by no means fully discharg-| tered by a spirit of avarice? This does not appear 
ed, when you have gone through with the stereo-| at first sight, and facts are wanting to prove it.— 
typed form of hearing so many recitations. as if| Nor does it present a legitimate field for that am- 
your lessons were ground out by so many revolu-| bition which is the God of so many—only for the 
tions of a wheel, as the organ-grinder gets out his} ambition of doing good—which is at all times 
tune, After you have gained a knowledge of the) praiseworthy. The only answer to the question 
dispositions and habits of your scholars, it is your) then is, that it was founded and has been nurtured 
duty to encourage, advise, or reprove, as your) with so much care, for the sole purpose of educa- 
judgment may dictate. It is a fatal error, that a/ting the people. It has been happily said by anoth- 
teacher has nothing to do with the manners and) er, “ Qur common schools give the keys of knowl- 
morals of his pupils. You should, individually and| edge to the masses.” ° 
collectively, give them instructions on both. Teach; But do the people obtain all the advantages they 
them to stand gracefully when they read, spell, or| might from thissystem? Few, if any, will presume 
demonstrate on the blackboard, and in all other/to say so. And why not? Are directors unfaith- 
exercises in school, to have a gentlemanly or lady| ful? Are teachers incompetent? Or are books 
like bearing in all their behavior. Should there! inadequate to the requirements of the age? While 
be any of your pupils addicted to the use of pro-| we admit that in some particular instances much 
fane, vulgar, or improper language, correct the evil| blame may be attached to any or all of these, yet 
at once ; first advise them, then positively forbid| we think the true solution of the question is to be 
the use of such language while they are under your! found in the irregular attendance of the children on 
care,—which is from the time they leave home,| the means of instruction. 
until they return. If they will not then reform,) We venture to say, that this is more potent than 
they must then be expelled from school. We can-| all other influences combined, in checking the pro- 
not permit the minds and morals of other children| gress of the scholar, and dampening the ardor of 
to be corrupted by the influence of such scholars.| the teachers, and dissipating the good influence of 
The toleration of this evil in school, is militating| the schooi-room. In short, it is a drag upon the 
more against the success of the Common School! whole system, which can be remedied only by se- 
system, than all other evils put together, and, un-| curing the constant and prompt attendance of all 
less the tide is stayed, it will sap the very founda-|the pupils of each school. 
tion of the great fabric. You should advise your; Let us notice the statistics presented by the State 
pupil not to contract the habit of using tobacco in| Superintendent, and see the extent of the evil of 
any form. Show them the impropriety, filthiness,| which we complain. The total attendance of 
and loathsomeness of the practice; but if any| scholars in the State, exclusive of Philadelphia, for 
already use it, positively forbid their using it in or|the year 1859, was 575,251, while the average at- 
about the school house. But, in the name of rea-| tendance was but 375,689, or ony 65 per cent. of 
son, let us beseech you, not touse the filthy weed| the whole. The cost of public schools for the same 
yourself. Your conduct in all respects should be' time was over $2,000,000, of which 35 per cent., or 
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the round sum of $700,000, was lost by the irregu-| 


larity of the pupils. But to bring the case nearer 
home, the public schools of our own county cost, 
in the year 1859, $13,869.37, of which the nett sum 
of $4,579.90 was wasted, just for want of regularity 
of attendance. We might add, that a like propor- 
tion of the cost of the buildings, which was $1,372.- 
24, has also been squandered, for school houses 
must of course be constructed with a view to the 
accommodation of the largest number. 

“ But,” says one, “is it after all such a great 
evil? What is the difference if a scholar loses a 
day once in a while? He can make it up by extra 


effort, or by studying at home, or at some future| 


time.” And perhaps he will cite some one as an 
example, who by superior diligence, has succeeded 
in redeeming a considerable amount of lost time. 
But it needs no argument to prove that such ex- 
amples must of necessity be very rare; besides, 
such energy is sufficient to overcome all ordinary, 
as well as many extraordinary obstacles, that lie in 
the way of a regular attendance at school. And 
the truth, that “time once lost is lost forever,” is 
well worth remembering in this connection. Oris 


time of so little value, or education of such minor! 


importance, that we cap afford to waste the one or 
neglect the other? But it is not only a single les- 
son, or the instruction of any one day, that is lost 
by a day’s absence from school; both preceding 
and succeeding lessons are affected to a greater or 
less extent, because there is such an intimate con- 
nection—such a gradual advance from the more 
easy to the more difficult—that the latter cannot 
be thoroughly understood without the former. The 
pupil, too, having his mind pre-occupied with so 
much else, cannot apply himself with due dilligence, 
even when he might. Nor can his loss be measured 
by the loss of lessons ; by falling behind those with 
whom he should keep pace, he is discouraged in his 
pursuit of knowledge, loses confidence in himself, 
and fails to acquire a love of school, or the labors 
of the school-room. 

But not only is it so much lost to the pupil—so 
much subtracted from the sum. of life—short enough 
at best, and badly improved under the most favor- 
able circumstances ; but more, it entails upon him 
habits of idleness and carelessness, never thorough. 
ly eradicated in after life. He becomes accustomed 
to do business, of whatever kind, in just the same 
style in which he attended school, thus doing in- 


jury through him, to all who become dependent! 


upon him. For, remember, “as the twig is bent 
the tree inclines.” 
And further. 


The school, as a whole, depends not only upon the 


teacher, but upon each and all of the pupils, for its, 


interest and general improvement. Children are 


not mere machines which can be worked at plea-| 
sure, nor are they such cold calculating beings, as| throw in the way. 
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ous to all who know anything about teaching, that 
they need not be enumerated. 

Now, having attempted to set forth trregular at- 
tendance in its true proportions, and to show you 
some of its results, let us inquire into some of its 
causes with a view of finding out a remedy. First 
in order may be mentioned sickness. For this 
there is perhaps no adequate remedy ; though we 
think some of the ills which afflict the juvenile por- 
tion of the community, are owing to inconvenient 
and in some instances dilapidated school houses.— 
Next may be noticed the great distance many have 
to go. This will ever be a difficulty, while the 
country is so sparsely settled and school houses 
are so “few and far between.” But we think that 
oftentimes children could be provided with convey- 
ances, when the roads are bad or the weather is 
inclement. We know that this is done by some 
parents who are really in earnest about the educa- 
tion of their little ones. 

However, it is a remarkable fact, but none the 
less true, that the most distant are often the most 
regular and the most punctual in their attendance, 
Is this then the principal reason of scholars being 
detained at home? We think not. 

A careful examination of the subject will reveal 
the fact, that many parents are very listless in regard 
to the education of their children. They esteem it 
of little importance, whether they go to school or 
not, or if they think some schooling necessary, they 
are too easily satisfied with the amount. Besides, 
in some cases the children are left to exercise their 
own discretion in this matter, and as a conse- 
quence, usually consult their own ease instead of 
their advantage. As long as in the estimation of 
parents the petty services of their children, though 
not worth a dime per day, or their love of present 
comfort, or their prejudices against the teacher or 
the officers of the school board, or forsooth their 
total absorption in business to the neglect of their 
families,—as long as any of these things are of 
more weight than education, just so long will the 
standard of attendance be as low as it is. 

How then can this be remedied ? We think some- 
thing may be done by the teacher. True, he has 
no authority to compel children to attend school, 
nor is it desirable that he should have; but when 
they are there, he can exert such an influence over 
them, that they will desire always to be there.— 
This may appear to some a bold assertion, or even 
visionary, but we believe it is altogether practicable. 
However, it cannot be done while those false no- 


|tions of dignity are retained, which lead some to 
The mischief does not stop with| 
the scholar himself, however much he may suffer.—| 


assume cold and haughty, not to say supercilious 
airs, in the presence of their pupils. These are de- 
structive of that affection which should exist be- 
tween teacher and scholar, without which attend- 
ance at school must ever be an irksome task, liable 
to be interrupted by every obstacle the child can 
If this is true, it is evidently 


to rise superior to their surroundings ; but they are| the duty of the teacher to secure both the love and 


social creatures, dependent upon their companions | 


respect of the pupil. How this can best be done, 


for the spirit with which they prosecute their stu-| we will not stop to inquire, but leave each one to 


dies. 
the every-day working of any school in the land. 


The teacher, too, is brought under the influence! 
He, too, is so much the! 


of the powerful spell. 
creature of habit, that the frequent, perhaps daily 
variations of his school are constantly interfering 


with his calculations of the kind and amount of | tion of the people. 


In proof of this, we need only refer you to| follow out the dictates of his own judgment. 


But while something may be done in the school- 
room, there are many other cases that cannot be 
reached in this way. Perhaps something might be 
effected by extra efforts on the part of directors; 
but, after all, the only remedy is the better educa- 
This carn be obtained only by 


mental labor necessary to be expended, to say| keeping the subject of education before them, an 
nothing of the more apparent alterations in his 
programme of exercises. 


These last are so obvi- 


waiting patiently till the existing darkness shall be 


dispelled by increasing light. 
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PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. [self-evident principles. Instead of trying to make 


From the Biennial Report of Hon. N. Batemay,| philosophers of children, which is impossible, we 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Illinois. ishould seek to make accurate observers of them, 


If the system of free schools is to succeed, the | which is possible, and the foundation of all true 
public mind must be directed, more earnestly than| philosophy. Instead of trying to force them to a 
ever before, to the subject of primary instruction. | knowledge of the intellectual world, through books 
Misapprehension of the nature and importance of /and dissertations and brain-work, we should lead 
right elementary teaching, has been as general as it them forth into the magnificence of the material 
has been unaccountable and disastrous. Where | world, through the senses. Instead of bidding them 
thousands have been lavished upon the superstruc-}open their minds to receive the wisdom of man 
ture of the educational edifice, hundreds have been |through the dry dogmas of abstract science, we 
grudgingly bestowed upon the foundation ;—while | should simply bid them open their eyes and ears, and 
no grace or beauty has been spared for the embell-|let the wisdom of God flow in through the omnipres- 
ishment of the former, the rudest materials and work-|ent beauty of the grass-clad earth and glory-tinted 
manship have been deemed sufficient for the latter. |skies. Instead of bending the mind and soul and 
The effect of this, upon the scholarship of the country, | body of the child to a preconceived theory of educa- 
present and future, needs no comment. It is one of | tion, only to accomplish a result more sad than ig- 
the most hopeful indications of the times, that the norance itself—we should simply follow the path 
attention of many of the best minds in the country is|indicated by the finger of God as the immutable 
being drawn into this field of inquiry. course of all mental development. 

The fundamental error lies in ignorance, or false} Many of the boasted discoveries of the age, in the 
views of the laws of mental growth and development. |science of teaching, are mere changes, not improve- 
The senses are the pioneers of all knowledge. The|ments. Many who talk loudly of progress, are only 
dawn and activity of the perceptive powers, are al-'marking time; stirring, not advancing. But the 
ways antecedent to those of the reflective. The | methods of primary instruction recently introdueed 
eye, is the child’s first teacher—the ear, its next. into this country, from Germany, and extensively 
And for several years, the chief work of education is adopted in our best schools, are not of this character. 
to cultivate these organs. The child, in its first gaze|They are changes from the false to the true, and 
upon the strange new world into which it has entered worthy of all that has been said in their favor, and a 
meets an “object lesson” ;—and long before the great deal more. I refer to the recognition of the 
tongue has learned to lisp the simplest forms of | principles which have just been briefly sketched— 
speech, the eye has traced the outlines of a thousand | that it is the facts and objects of the outer or mate- 
objects, and revealed in the beauty of their ever-| rial world, with which we must first deal, and that 
varying forms and colors. The first accents of love | the formation of habits of close and accurate obser- 
that fall upon the ear, reveal another source of ex-} vation, is the great work of the elementary teacher. 
quisite enjoyment, thrilling the little spirit with |“ Object lessons,” as they are termed, form an im- 

erennial delight, long before it can utter an articu-| portant part of this improved method of primary 
fate sound, or distinguish the first note of the gamut. |teaching. Some familiar thing, as a book or watch, 
The other senses lend their aid in leading the mind |is selected by the teacher as the subject of the les- 
to an acquaintance with the external world, and as-json. Attention is called to its several parts, with 
sist to inaugurate the incipient process of education | their names, the materials of which it is composed, 
—but the eye and the ear are the royal avenues to|with their sources and the place and manner in 
the brain ;—through them, more than all other agen-/|which it is made. Its varfous uses, etc., are also ex- 
cies, the first treasures of knowledge are garnered |plained. A great variety of questions relating to 
up, and the intellect is launched upon its career of |the object are asked by the teacher and children, 
eternal progress. and many points are suggested to the latter, upon 

To the child all things are new and strange. An which they are to seek further information from their 
insatiable curiosity impels him from morning till parents or older brothers and sisters. ‘he impor 
night, to push his discoveries amid the mysteries of |tant point to be noticed here is, that the article is 
the outer world. He has a thirst for knowledge | present; its form, color and parts are seen as they 
which nothing can quench. He flies from object to|are described. The knowledge acquired by the 
object with tireless ardor, examining the structure children, is, therefore, concrete, not abstract. The 
and properties of each, and tasking the skill and | number of different things which can thus be brought 
patience of his friends with a thousand questions. to contribute to the purposes of instruction, Is un- 
He tears the rose in pieces, or dashes a toy to atoms, |limited, and the children will take great delight in 
not because he is “ naughty,” but because he cannot | bringing their offerings, since even the dullest finds 
rest till he knows more about it—till he “sees what |he can take part in this exercise and add to the in- 
is inside.” He ceases to do these things when he is |terest of the class ; natural objects may be used in 
older, not because he is a better boy, but a wiser |a similar manner, a simple leaf, or flows r, or pebble, 
one—his curiosity is satisfied. He soon learns the |affording ample scope and interest for many lessons. 
names, properties, and uses of all there isin the house,} Thus a spirit of inquiry and a healthy desire for 
and longs to be “out of doors.” He loves nature |useful information are awakened—the amount of 
with enthusiasm—her protean forms and ever unfold- | valuable information communicated in this manner is 
ing beauties are correlated to the cravings of his | very great. It is positive knowledge, not mere words 
own spirit—she calls him, and he flies to her em-|representing knowledge. <A thousand facts are thus 
brace. His whole being is in close sympathy with |secured to the mind, which, though learned re peatedly 
the outward, the material. He observes and re-|from books, would, almost in vitably, be quickly and 
members ; the time for ratiocination has not yet come. | hopelessly forgotten. So wide is the difference be- 

These are the universal characteristics of healthly, tween passive reception and eager grasping. Children, 
well-endowed childhood—the fundamental postulates, six years of age, who have been taught by this pro- 
the axiomatic truths, in accordance with which the cess, often exhibit an acquaintance with the familiar 
early training of children should be conducted. We objects of common life not possessed by persons of 
must avail ourselves of these well known facts and 'maturer years and greater pretentions to scholarship. 
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But the mere information gained, valuable as it is, 
is the least benefit accuring from this method of in- 
struction. The attention of the child is arrested, his 
mind is interested, his mental faculties are quickened 
into vigorous yet normal activity—the impressions 
received are vivid and enduring. Instead of the 
listlessness and stupefaction produced by the dreary, 
monotonous repetition, all day long, of A, B, ©, the 
eye is bright, the face radiant with pleasure, the 
movements elastic, and the whole being instinct with 
life. The child is thoroughly awake because the 
teaching is natural, sensible and philosophical. 

The power and habit of accurate observation, of 
nice discrimination and correct judgment, are among 
the best fruits of teaching by object lessons. Every 
one must have observed the astonishing difference in 
the ability of different persons in these respects. 
There are thousands who, having eyes see not, and 
having ears hear not. They walk amid the cluster- 
ing glories of the earth or beneath the star-jeweled 
draperies of the heavens, but perceive them not. 
The cadence and swell of music, the eternal anthem 
of the solemn sea, the silvery minstrelsy of birds, 
roll and die upon the echoing air in vain; they only 
hear a noise! In the domain of trees and flowers, so 
full of the poetry of form and motion, so exquisite 
with the touch and tracery of the finger of God, their 
enthusiasm is epitomized in the words of the poet: 

‘* A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 

They look upon the most gorgeous sunset and only 
know that there are clouds in the west from which 
perchance, they predict rain on the morrow! The 
ingenuity of the mechanic, the taste and skill of the 
architect, the artist, the landscape gardener, and the 
florist, are lost upon them. They may travel round 
the globe and they will be but little the wiser, while 
the keen vision and responsive ear of others find fit- 
ness, joy and beauty everywhere. Now, to a great 
extent, this loss of untold profit and pleasure to one 
class and gain to the other, is due to the fact that 
the former do not know how to see and hear,—the 
latter do. In the one case the eye and ear have not 
been cultivated, the habit of close observation has 
not been formed. So the vague sense of beauty 
which seems to be innate to childhood, has been 
buried beneath the rubbish of life, the faculties of 
Observation and discrimination have become rusty 
through disuse. In the other case, the law of growth 
by use, has been illustrated, every sense and faculty 
is kept fresh and keen, and has gathered power from 
year to year. 

What can act upon the discriminating faculty, so 
like a whetstone upon steel, as the daily process of 
analyzing, comparing, separating and uniting differ- 
ent things and parts of things by means of object 
lessons? Nota peculiarity of shape or contour, not 
a principle of combination, adjustment or grouping, 
not a shade of variation in color or tint, but is ob- 
served and noted. The importance of an early 
development of this habit of careful and minute ob- 
servation ; the extent to which it may be carried, in 
all cases, by proper training in early childhood; the 
impossibility of accomplishing itif neglected in youth; 
the manifold pleasures and benefits to be derived all 
through life from its exercise—these are arguments 
in favor of object lessons in primary schools, the force 
of which seems to me irresistible. 

An incidental advantage attending the use of ob- 
Pay lessons, is the opportunity which it gives for 

iscovering the peculiar aptitudes of different pupils. 
A taste for the natural sciences, for drawing, color- 


ing, mechanics, ete., may be brought to light, and 
receive an impulse the results of which are brilliant 
and lasting. Moreover, many will be led to appre- 
ciate the value of certain kinds of knowledge, which 
would otherwise seem unattractive and little worth. 

But it may be objected that children are sent to 
primary schools to learn their A, B, C’s, not to spend 
their time upon object lessons. The reply is, that 
not only is all the information and all the discipline 
of the senses acquired in that way, clear again, but 
the alphabet and all the rudiments of books taught 
by the old method, can be and are mastered in much 
less time, and with vastly more pleasure and ease, 
than when the latter are the exclusive studies of the 
primary schools. The reasonis obvious. The mind 
is relieved, refreshed, by the interest and pleasure 
excited by the object lessons, and returns to the al- 
phabet or the book, with tenfold zest and spirit, and 
will accomplish in five minutes more than it would 
have done in half an hour without the relaxation, 
and far more thoroughly. The idea of expecting 
children who cannot read, or who do not even know 
their letters, to study, is simply absurd. They do 
not know how to study—they have no command of 
the necessary means and agencies. We might as 
well place all the tools of a carpenter before an ap- 
prentice who has just entered the shop to learn his 
trade, and tell him to go to work, as to place a book 
with the twenty-six letters of the alphabet, in the 
hands of a child, and tell him to keep still and study. 
It is absurd. How can he study? what will he 
study ? how will he go about it? He may be com- 
pelled to sit still and keep his eyes upon his book, 
but he might just as well have his feet in the stocks 
and his eyes upon the moon. He could study just 
as well by shutting his book and looking upon the 
cover, and with much less damage to his eyes and— 
to his book. And as to requiring the child to kee 
perfectly still, while he has nothing to do, it is dif- 
ficult to avoid the use of strong language against 
such folly and cruelty. All that the little martyr 
can do is to go to sleep, and even this refuge is 
usually denied him. If there are degrees in human 
folly, surely that must be in the superlative which 
would shut up a troop of little children in a close 
room six hours a day, and compel them to be per- 
fectly still, on pain of chastisement, while there is 
not a single thing for them to do, nothing to inter- 
est mind or heart. If, then, teachers will presist in 
trying to impart a knowledge of the alphabet, by the 
exclusive use of the olddreary monotonous repetition, 
a-b-c, let object lessons be added to the exercises, by 
all means. It will shorten the time necessary for 
the mastery, by at least one half. 

The slate and blackboard are also indispensable in- 
struments in primary teaching. Drawing has too 
long been regarded as an accomplishment, to be ac- 
quired only by the few. It should be deemed a ne- 
cessity and the elements, at least, be acquired by the 
many. I have long been of the opinion that the 
elements of linear and mechanical drawing should 
be included in the common school course, and 
that the former, at least, should be commenced 
in the primary department. Beginning with the 
straight line, let the class be taught to draw it; 
first as a horizontal, next as a perpendicular, then 
at all the intermediate angels. Let them afterwards 
try to divide the line by the eye, without measure- 
ment, into two, three, or more, equal parts, till they 
can do it promptly and well. Then take up the 
curves, the circle, and the simple goemetrical figures, 
etc. Great progress can be made in these elements, 
by very young children; and, besides the immense 
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advantage to them in life, they will take great inter- 
est in the exercise. The letters of the alphabet 
furnish an admirable series of exercises in drawing. 
Nearly all the primary movements, as straight lines, 

erpendicular, horizontal, oblique, curves, etc., are 
involved in their formation. Especially is this true 
of the capitals. Some of the best teachers of the art 
employ them as copies, even for more advanced pu- 
ils. For primary scholars, it is an excellent training 
or the eye and hand, and while imparting knowledge 
and skill in the elements of drawing, it incidentally 
fixes the name and shape of each letter indelibly in 
the memory, for, when a child has learned to draw a 
letter correctly, and to associate it with its appropri- 
ate name, he will not forget it. Thus, while the eye and 
hand are being trained to skill—while the first prin- 
ciples of a noble and useful art are being thoroughly 
learned—while the mind is pleasantly excited and 
interested, instead of being wearied and stupefied, 
the alphabet itself, is completely mastered ; incident- 
ally, almost unconsciously. The names of the letters 
are not only more permanently learned in this way, 
than by the old routine repetition process, but in less 
than half the time. This is not theory, but fact. 
It has been demonstrated by a thousand trials.— 
That such an amount of precious time is annually 





| vidually, to learn the letters from a book, the teach- 
er places the proper card before the class, and calls 
jattention to a letter by placing the pointer upon it. 
Sometimes she will allow any one to name it, and 


|sometimes she will designate the pupil she wishes to 


answer. ‘Then she will name a letter and ask some 
pupil to come out and point to it on the card. If a 
jmistake is made, the class say “ wrung,” and another 
is called. Or, if the teacher prefers the phonic 
|method of teaching, she will give the sound of a let- 
ter and then point to it. After repeating this pro- 
cess with two or three letters, a pupil is called out to 
point to the letters as the sounds are given by the 
teacher. As soon as the letters are learned by name 
or sound, they are combined to form a word, by show- 
ing the letters on small cards containing a single 


|letter on a card, or they are made on a blackboard. 


\of primary instraction. 


wasted in the effort to print the mere ndmes of the | 


twenty-six characters of our language upon the 
memory of the child, by the endless iteration of a-b-c, 
would be ludicrous, if it were not so sad. Not only 
one, but several school terms are often squandered, 
before the stupendous result isachieved! And when 
at last the victory is won, how poor and barren itis ; 
—the child can call the names of twenty-six crooked, 
dry, unmeaning things! thatisall. No mental pow- 
er has been developed; no new faculty has been 


task; the mind is deadened, almost stultified; the| 


child is disgusted with his book and tired of school ; 
but he knows his letters, and great is the rejoicing of 
friends! There is, thank God, “a more excellent 
way.” It is difficult to over-estimate the good effects 
of a judicious use of the slate and blackboard in 

rimary schools. No school room forsmall children 
1s equipped without them—no one is fit to be a pri- 
mary teacher who is unable, or unwilling to use them. 

Closely allied to these, are charts or cards, on 
which are represented the elements of most that is 
taught in primary schools. The alphabet, both 
small letters and capitals, Roman and Italic; script 
letters, with their elements and combinations; first 
lessons in drawing and the elements of form; all the 
sounds of the language represented in philosophical 
order, with examples of the most difficult consonant 
combinations ; monosyllabic words and sentences for 
drill in phonic analysis, and reading; all the marks 
and characters used in punctuation ; tables of Arabic 
and Roman numerals ;—all these and many more, are 
printed in large clear type, so as to be distinctly legi- 
ble from all parts of the room, and mounted in a sub- 
stantial manner upon strong pasteboard. 

The great benefit accruing from the use of these 
or similar cards, in the instruction of primary scholars, 
must be obvious at a glance. In the elementary de- 
partments of all our schools, there are many children 
who are just beginning the alphabet. If books only 
are used, according to the old method, each one of 
the scholars must be taught separately, and the 
amount of instruction that can be given to each pu- 
pil in a school of forty or fifty members, is almost 


Then the pupils are required to print the letters 
learned, on the slate or blackboard.” Every expe- 
dient by which the teacher is enabled to group the 
pupils into classes, and so operate upon a number of 
minds at the same time, instead of dividing and subdi- 
viding and frittering away his time upon single pupils, 
should be seized upon and incorporated into the system 
What has been said of the 
utility of printed cards in teaching the alphabet, 
applies equally to the elements of penmanship, of 
drawing, of enunciation, of punctuation, etc. Then 


itoo, it is not a mere gain of time to the teacher. 


\faster in a class than alone. 


No fact is better known to teachers, than that even 
if all other conditions are equal, a child will learn 
He feels the spur of a 


|generous ambition, a worthy impulse not to be out- 


stripped by his associates, in assiduity and improve- 
ment. The friction of associated minds, often kindles 


ithe dullest into a glow of harmless enthusiasm, and 
awakened; no pleasure has mingled in the weary | 


quickens into life the dormant forces of the mind. 
Outline maps may also be employed in primary 
schools, with excellent effect. The maps used in 
such schools should be drawn and painted with deep 
bold lines and colors, and contain only the leading 
natural divisions of land and water, and the location 
of a few of the most prominent cities and towns.— 
But those in common use have not been found too 
difficult, for even the youngest pupils, in some pri- 
mary schools. I have seen scholars in primary 


ischools in this State—scholars who did not even 
|know their letters—tuke the pointer and indicate 


with unerring correctness and great promptitude, 
every place on Mitchell’s outline maps, that was 
proposed hy teachers, scholars, and visitors; endur- 


|ing the ordeal of questions for nearly an hour, with 


the greatest apparent interest and good humor. Nor 
was it a set exercise at an examination, but an ordi- 
nary effort made at the request of gentlemen who had 
unexpectedly called at the school. Here again, we 


|have an expedient admirably adapted to enlist the 
|interest and fix the attention of the children, while 


ithe great work of cultivating the eye, and impress- 


ing correct ideas of form and contour, is directly and 


| vigorously promoted. 


It would be easy to extend the list of these simple 
instrumentalities by which the efficiency of primary 
schools may be vastly enhanced, but those already 
mentioned must suffice. It will be seen that their 
influence is of great value, both directly and indirect- 
ly. They introduce that variety into the school room, 
which is so pleasing to children, so in harmony with 


the ceaseless activity and sprightly vivacity of their 


nothing. But with the aid of these charts, begin- | 


ners en be classed, as well as those more advanced. 
“Ths 


nature. This ceaseless activity and love of change 
is a universal instinct of childhood, a fundamental 
law of their being, and it is the province of the wise 


ead of calling up the alphabet scholars, indi-| teacher to avail himself of these postulates, and turn 
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them to good account. The teaching of some is 
monotonous, stereotyped—their schools are forever 
becalmed in the stagnant sea of a changeless uni- 
formity. The liability to this_is increased in ele- 
mentary schools, where the studies are few and 
simple, affording in themselves so little to excite 
the mind of the teacher. Without great cau- 
tion, he will lapse irto a drowsy listlessness of speech 
and manner, which will speedily generate the same 
in the scholars, and plunge the school into the abyss 
of lethargy and torpor. Few causes have been more 
prolific of disaster to the hopes of primary teachers 
than this tameness and monotony. Children cannot 
endure it—they must have animation, variety, change 
—they find them in nature in endless profusion ; they 
must have them in the school room, or it will be to 
them a dreary prison-house for both mind and body. 

The path to the school house lies, perhaps, through 
green fields and pleasant woods, or by the margin of 
babbling brooks ;—the child skips along in the soft 
fresh air and sweet sunshine, darting from the path 
here and there to pluck a flower or chase a butter- 
fly, watching the nimble squirrel as he springs from 
branch to branch, drinking the melody of larks and 
robins, peering over the bank at the minnows or 
troutlets flashing in the silvery water—till he reaches 
the school house. Instantly all this world of glorious 
life, this profusion of varied beauty is exchanged for 
the soiled book and the dreary humdrum of a-b-c! 
Is it any marvel that the school is not to him a 
Paradise? I admit that most children do, and that 
all children ought, to love God’s beautiful world, 
with its fresh air and sunshine and myriad-hued love- 
liness, better than any school house or any school— 
that by no wisdom or device can the latter be invest- 
ed with the interest, the captivating witchery, of the 
former. But there is a lesson in all this, touching 
the nature and needs of children, which we should 
not be slow to learn. Much, very much may be done 
to redeem our primary schools from the thraldom of 
routine and depressing monotony—to lift some of the 
clouds from the hearts of our little ones as they 
leave our side for the walk tothe school house. Let 
the teacher understand the philosophy of education ; 
let his teaching be based upon-and prosecuted in ac- 
cordance with that philosophy; let his own spirit 
and manner be tender and gentle as the little beings 
with whom he has to deal; let him love his work 
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cision and purity, are unerring tests of the condition 
and progress of ideas, It is the vehicle of reason, 
emotion, imagination, and will be richand grandand 
tender, or meagre and puny and coarse, according to 
the growth and health, or decay and dotage of the 
intellectual and moral life of any people. Hence, 
there is a powerful reciprocal influence between the 
development of language and of thought :—the ten- 
dency of robustness and grandeur or spirituelle grace 
and beauty in the latter, to generate the same types 
in the former, is not stronger than the moulding pow- 
er of the former upon the latter. 

Such is language, that glorious gift of God to man. 
But without the sense of hearing, spoken language 
is impossible ; as we hear so shall we speak. It is 
obvious to remark that the first drill of this sense, 
should consist in exercises upon the elementary 
sources of the language, and asystematic training b 
the vocal organs. This process should begin with 
the lowest class in the primary school, and be con- 
tinued, if necessary, through the highest class of the 
high school. It should commence with the first let- 
ter of the alphabet and extend tothe last. It should 
be applied to each vowel and consonant, and to every 
combination of vowels and consonants known to the 
language, again and again, day after day, week after 
week, and month after month, with ceaseless vigi- 
lance and tireless patience, till the ear can instantly 
detect and the vocal organs utter with precision, 
any and all the sounds of our grand old Saxon tongue. 
It will take time, skill, perseverance—but the end is 
worth all that it can possibiy cost to attain it. The 
perfect mastery of these sounds, these golden keys 
to the treasures of music and grace and grandeur and 
beauty and power which sleep amid the vowels and 
lurk among the weird consonants of the English 
language, ready to leap forth at the call, and pourin 
love or fire from the tongue of him who has fathomed 
the mystery of their powers, is a victory as splendid 
as itis rare. He who wins it hasa nobler prize than 
coronet ordiadem. The mastery of these sounds lies 
at the foundation of all good reading and speaking, 
ofall true appreciation of the range and richness of 
the vernacular. 

In condemnation of the folly that rejects this 


iselfevident truth; that mumbles a-b-c and thinks it 


knows its letters; that sends a boy to college or 


ithe pulpit and calls him educated, before he has 


and be in sympathy with the gushings of the glad| 


young life around him ;—then let him subsidize the 
resources to be derived from object lessons, from the 
slate and blackboard, from charts and tablets, and 
from outline maps and other similar means of awaken- 
ing thought, controlling the attention, cultivating the 
eye, and breaking up the monotony of a-b-c-darian 
drill, and a charm instead of a cloud will rest upon 
the places of early culture. 


mastered the rudiments of English so as to read a 
page of history or poetry even decently—in con- 
demnation of such folly as this, rhetoric should be- 
come a whirlwind and logic fire .It is time that such 


\shams were swept from the precincts of our educa- 
| tional systems and that diplomas and other literary 


honors should be withheld from those who are ig- 
norant of the English alphabet and the first prin- 


ciples of elocution, and who cannot read a page of 


The ear is the next grand avenue through which | 


the mind is reached and enriched. It sustains re- 
lations to the educational process, in its incipient 
stages, second in extent and value only to the eye. 
The exceeding refinement to which the sense of hear- 
ing may be brought by progressive and systematic 


culture, is not surpassed in degree by the keenness | 


and accuracy of vision attainable by a like training 
of the eye ;—viewed in its relation to language, to 
sharp-cut, distinctness of articulation, to taste and 
beauty of pronunciation, to force and scope of enun- 
ciation, it is difficult to unduly magnify its impor- 
tance. In this aspect alone, it is deserving of the 
profound regard of those who shape systems of pub- 
lic instruction. Language hasbeen beautifully para- 
phrased as “christallized thought.” 


|and propriety. 


Irving or Shakspeare with even tolerable elegance 
That we are a nation of miserable 
readers and speakers, in epite of our magnificent 
system of common schools and the noble array of 


‘seminaries and colleges and the millions lavished 


upon their endowment, is a truth demonstrated by 


nine tenths of the forums, senates, pulpits and lec- 
turers’ desks in the land. It is far easier to-day, to 
find a good performer of instrumental music, a good 
mathematician or philosophic linguist, than it is to 
find a good reader. Hundreds of young ladies who 
can render at the piano with respectable fidelity 
the best works of German composers, would stam- 
mer and blush over a monetary article in a news- 
paper. Scores of young men who can scan with 


Its scope, pre-/unfaltering precision whole pages of Greek and 
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Latin hexameters, would not be trusted with the 
Declaration of Independence on the Fourth of July 
and could not analyze by sound a single word con- 
tained in it. By no act or word would I encourage 
the insane crusade against our higher institutions 
of learning ; but I would enter a protest against the 
neglect of our nobler mother tongue, and a plea for 
such a culture as will enable our youth to read En- 
glish as well at least, as they read Latin. 

It is in the primary school that the foundation | 
must be laid, not only in good reading, but in such | 
other elements as are necessary for admission to the 
higher departments. A failure here, fatally de- 
ranges the whole scheme of education. It is next 
to impossible to supply in after years, the omissions 
or errors of early culture. Few sadder spectacles 
can be found than a company of children, at the 
period of life when sound principles of study are 
most easily and permanently established, led astray | 
further and further, day by day, under the instruc- 
tion of unscientific and incompetent teachers:—The 
vocal organs, susceptible of a culture and develop- 
ment beyoud those of any other instrument which 
God ever made, left untrained—the affluence of 
music and power slumbering in the literal elements 
of the language, never evoked—the activities of the 
mind not aroused, or awakened only to be guided in 
a wrong direction—the precious years of moreag | 
life passing away never to return, while the first 
steps of a true education are still untaken. If our 
children are to receive a discipline commensurate | 
with the demands of thorough scholarship, and the | 
grave obligations of social life and intelligent citi-| 
zeoship, the condition of our primary schools must | 
receive an immense augmentation of public attention, | 
earnest study, judicious reform and careful super- 
vision. Defects of elementary training vitiate, as 
has been said, the entire scheme of instruction in 
all the schools where it exists. If the school is 
graded, and a pupil is transferred from the primary 
department and a poor teacher, to a higher grade 
and a better teacher, the effort to sustain him in 


his new classes is almost hopeless. His knowledge | 


of the preceding branches is so inadequate in extent 
and thoroughness; the methods by which he had 
been taught are so faulty, and the vicious mental 
habits formed, so inveterate, that he remains a 
weariness and a vexation of spirit to the teacher 
and a clog and a burden to the class. It isin vain 
to remand him to the room whence he came, for 
the longer he stays there under such instruction, 
the worse it will be for him. He cannot be dis- 
missed from school, for he has a legal right in it, 
and the wretched failure in training is not his fault, 
The progress of the whole class is impeded by the 
presence of one such scholar, and a large share of 
the teacher’s time, rightfully belorging to all, is 
frittered away ip the forlorn attempt to supply the 
deficiencies of the preceding teacher. Thus the | 


mischief is perpetuated, running on from grade to| 


grade, till the tone of the whole school is lowered 


by the incompetency of one primary teacher, Nor| 


does the evil stop here; it extends to the higher 
institutions of learning, producing the same disorder 
there ; it reaches through the life ofeach pupil and 
affects those with whom he has to do. 

This leads to the remark, that the best teachers 
are needed for primary schools, At no point in the 
whole course of study are the results of incompe- 
tent teaching so disastrous, as at the commence. 
ment, If utter inexperience or desperate mediocrity | 
must sit at the teacher’s desk, let it be anywhere, 
everywhere, save in the primary school; for any- 


where and everywhere caine will its ability to do ir- 
reparable mischief be less. At the subsequent stages 
\of education, the mind, emerging from the state of 
implicit trast in the mere dicta of the master, be- 
gins to assert itself, to sift what it receives, and find 
corrections when they are needed ;—but at the begin. 
ning, the mind takes the impress of the instruction 
given, with unquestioning faith, exact as the print 
\of the seal upon the wax. The position is confi- 
‘dently assumed, that the wise discipline and sound 
philosophic mental training of the children in our 
primary schools, is more important and more diffi- 
icult, than that of any other department; and hence 
that the very best teachers should be assigned to 
that post of duty. It requires the clearest insight 
into the laws of mental life and action and the 
springs of feeling,—the broadest views of the phil- 
\osophy of education considered both as a science 
and an art, and the rarest combination of personal 
qualities, intellectual, moral and social, that can 
well be conceived. When such teachers are found, 
they should be secured at almost any price. The 
common notion that it matters little who teaches 
the little ones, or who. is the assistant, provided an 
lable man is obtained for the advanced scholars, or 
for principal, is exceedingly pernicious. With the 
‘exception, perhaps, of the principal of a union or 
graded school, the teachers of the primary depart- 
{ments should be the best qualified, and the best paid. 

Another exercise which should enter into every 
scheme of primary instruction, is vocal music. Its 
iclaims to public recognition as a regular school ex- 
ercise, rest upon its value as a means of cultivating 
the ear to a nice discrimination of sourds, and of 
|the vocal organs to an accurate utterance of the 
‘notes of the , gamut—upon the rich and pure foun- 
tain of enjoyment which it opens to its possessor— 
but especially upon its blessed and tranquilizing in- 
'fluence upon the minds and hearts of the children 
in the school room. As an auxiliary in government, 
its aid is invaluable. When some excitement has 
ruffled the temper, or perturbed the spirit of the 
little school community, it comes like a messenger 
of peace, and the swelling breast is calm. When 
the mind is weary with application, it yields to the 
power of song, and returns to its labor refreshed 
jand strengthened. We all know the strange power 
of music upon our own feelings, and can readily see 
|that upon the susceptible natures of children, this 
linfluence is greatly enhanced. Unlike almost every- 
thing else, music would seem to be an unmixed 
good. 

Allusion has been made to the rare qualities that 
should be combined in the teachers of our primary 
schools. The paramount importance of the subject 
will justify afew additional thoughts. Independent 
of all mere intellectual requirements, there must 
be a decided teaching power—a ra enm aptitude—a 
vivacity of manner—a fund of wit, humor, anecdote, 
spice. The lack of these, predness that restless. 
iness, stupidity, irritation of feeling, during school 
hours; and that boisterous and ungovernable exul- 
tation when school is over, which we so often see. 
Cold, unimpassioned natures, though full of all 
learring, are out of place in the primary schools.— 
|T'o excite feeling, the teacher must feel—to kindle 
|enthusaism, he must feel its glow in his own bosom. 
Let the above named qualities belong to the teacher, 
on the other hand, and all will be life and light in 
\the school room. 
| It is difficult to analyze the magnetic power, the 
|diffusive, penetrating strength, of some natures; 
lyet we feel their spell upon us when in their pres- 
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ence, as palpably as we do the heat when we ap- jan unsuitable model or archetype for children to 


roach the fire. Such men teach more than they 
Enow? they quicken activities which will not sleep 
again—they start inquiries which will not stop at 
the goal of the lesson. The profoundest scholars 
are not therefore the most successful teachers, by 
any means. Hardly less skill is needed to prepare 
the minds of children for the lesson, than to give 
the lesson itself. Asperities of feeling must be 
soothed away, cheerful tranquility restored, a state 
of happy expectaney produced ;—in a word, the ma- 


terial must be placed in the most favorable condi- | 


tion to be operated upon by the educational force. 
It is tact, skill, a sort of intuitive perception and 
facile adaptation of means to ends that does this— 
the learning of Solon or of Solomon, cannot do it. 
Our primary schools are cursed with bookishness ; 
while of mere school book knowledge, little is need- 
ed in the primary school room—the sounds of the 
letters, the first elements of reading and of numbers, 
embrace nearly all. 
neglected ; but how insignificant in scope and inter- 


est and value, to young children, compared with the | 


exhaustless treasures, the illimitable range, the fas- 
cinating freshness and variety of skillfully conduct- 
ed object lessons ! 

In estimating the fitness of a person to take charge 
of a primary school, then, there must of course be 
adequate scholarship; but the main questions should 
be, does he possess the requisite natural qualifica- 


tions—has he a high degree of teaching power ?— | 


How many schools there are, in which the children 
are sacrificed to the common but wretched delusion, 
that because a man or woman has the needful 
scholarship, there is of course a corresponding abil- 
ity to teach. There may be nothing but scholarship ; 
no aptness to teach, no winning agreeableness of 
manner;—there may be harshness of tone, irritability 
of temper, indistinctness of utterance, imperfection 
of sight or hearing, boorishness of speech, slattern- 
ly habits, untidiness of apparel, a stoiid indifference 
to the emotional nature—the gushing heart-life of 
the little ones committed to his care. The letting 
loose of bears and wolves upon our herds of sheep 
and cattle, is harmiess, compared with the invasion 
of our school rooms, by these moral Goths and 
Vandals, to desecrate the profession, and impress 


These should not, indeed, be| 


conform to, or to grow by; and hence he may be 
dismissed at the end of his preparatory term of 
six months. The power of commanding and retain- 
‘ing the attention of a class, is held to be a sine qua 
non in a teacher’s qualifications. If he has not this, 
jhe is deemed to have mistaken his calling, and re- 
iceives a significant hint to change his vocation.”— 
And to this point we must all come sooner or later. 
That we are approximating toward this glorious 
consummation, the turning of the minds and efforts 
of our ablest educators and most intelligent citizens 
‘to the condition and needs of primary schools, is an 
auspicious omen. Great progress has been made in 
this State, in this class of schools, during the bien- 
nial period now closed. ‘Tried by the standard at- 
tempted to be outlined in these remarks, we have 
many schools, which leave little to be wished for. 
But still, thick darkness broods over the State, 
taken as a whole, upon this all-important subject. 
This view of primary instruction would not be 
‘complete, without an allusion to the evils sows 
from the admission of children of the tender age o 
five years. Not less than from fortyeto fifty thous- 
‘and of such little ones attended the public schools 
in 1860. If right ideas of the laws of health and 
‘growth, both for body and mind, were generally pre- 
valent among teachers and school officers; if these 
laws were strictly observed in selecting the subjects 
‘and methods of study; in prescribing the number 
of school hours, and the length and frequency of re- 
‘cesses; and in the arrangement of the seats, desks, 
and other fixtures of the school room—the reasons for 
increasing the minimum established by law, would 
lose much of their force. But these favorable con- 
ditions are to a fearful extent wanting. Right views 
lon these vital points are the exception—wrong 
|opinions and practice are the rule. No distinction is 
generally made in the school regulations provided 
for the oldest and the youngest pupils. The ten- 
‘der bodies and brain-powers of the smallest, are 
brought under the same restraints and pressure that 
‘are imposed upon the largest. The cruelty of this 
course is only surpassed by its folly. No man can 
estimate the evils which follow in its train. The 
amount of book-knowledge gained ina year in a large 
|mixed public school, by an infant five years old, is 


their ugly natures upon the susceptible hearts of our |eontemptibly small; while inroads upon health, the 
treasures. There are qualities which no literary ex-|stifling of natural impulses, languishing, weariness 
amination, however searching, can reach—energy, | and disgust, are the sad price that is paid for it. 
patience, perseverance, manner, skill in organiza-| But I can only glance at this branch of the subject; 
tion, in discipline, in general management, etc., and |it is one of great interest and closely related to the 


yet without these, scholarship will not avail, success 
is impossible. 

These views have long been recognized in Prue- 
sia, Saxony, and Scotland, where: ‘“‘ The teacher’s 
profession holds such a high rank in public estimation, 
that none who have failed in other employments or 
departments of business, are encouraged to look upon 
school keeping as an ultimate resource. Those who, 
from any cause, despair of success in other walks 
of life, have very slender prospects in looking for- 
ward to this. All that inferior order of men, who, 
in some countries, constitute the main body of 
teachers, are excluded. Then come those prelimi- 
nary schools where those who wish to become teach- 
ers, go, in order to have their natural qualities and 
adaptation for school keeping, tested: for a man 
may have the most unblemished character, may 
be capable of mastering all the branches of study, 
may be able to make the most brilliant recitations 
from day to day—and yet from some coldness or 


some repulsiveness of manner, he may be adjudged | 


line of thought which has been pursued. I do not 
see how intelligent men can examine it in the light 
of reason and of facts, without the deepest solicitude. 

I am aware that an extended discussion of a 
\specific theme like this, is not customary in a report 
ofthis character. But the vastness ofthe interests 
‘involved, the hope of winning the notice and enlist- 
‘ing the interests of the delegates of the people, who 
| will soon convene to deliberate upon the education- 
al as well as other interests of the State, and the 
| wish to fortify by all the arguments and considera- 
|tions herein adduced, the recommendation elsewhere 
made that a general system of Teachers’ Institutes 
be established under the supervision of this depart- 
‘ment, as the best and speediest means of reaching 
the public mind and securing the class of teachers 
jand the improved methods of teaching herein ad- 
vocated—these reasons, together with the desire to 
| bring the subject before the people at large through 
the medium of this report, will, it is hoped, be deem- 
ed a satisfaetory ground for the course pursued. 








